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I was much interested by a lecture 
delivered in Glasgow last winter by 
the Marquis of Lorne, in which he 
told us, amongst other things, of a 
settlement of Highland crofters which 
had been recently established in the 
Far West. They had gone out in the 
spring of last year from the poor and 
overcrowded island of Benbecula in 


the Hebrides, by the advice and with 
the active assistance of the proprietrix, 


Lady Gordon Cathcart. Anxious to 
make an experiment for the benefit of 
her own crofters, Lady Cathcart had 
offered an advance of 100/. to such 
families as were willing to try their 
fortunes in a new country. Delegates 
had been accordingly sent out to spy 
out the land, a favourable report had 
been brought home, and, all difficulties 
having been surmounted, the settle- 
ment had become an accomplished 
fact. 

Lord Lorne and other speakers 
painted in glowing colours the pros- 
pects of colonists like these, and ex- 
plained in detail the advantages which 
were offered to them by the Canadian 
Government. The audience heard with 
amazement of the boundless extent 
and unlimited fertility of the new 
territory that had been opened up to 
sritish’ enterprise in the West; but 
Secotchmen are by nature sceptical, 
and while the curiosity of all of us 
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was roused by an account as graphic 
and as full of hope as that brought 
back by the explorers of the Promised 
Land, there must have been many 
who found it hard to realise what 
they heard, and who felt a desire to 
supplement the testimony of the ears 
by that of the eyes. I, at least, was 
among the number ; and moved mainly 
by a desire to acquaint myself more 
minutely with the actual facts of a 
country which was offering to us freely 
exactly what in our present circum- 
stances we need most, I resolved to 
embrace the opportunity of the meet- 
ing of the British Association in 
Canada, and to take my summer trip 
across the Atlantic. 

In the journey from Montreal to 
the North-Western Territories, the 
first main stage is to Winnipeg, the 
capital of Manitoba—a distance of 
1429 miles. We leave Montreal at 
8 p.m. on a Monday evening, and 
arrive at Winnipeg early on the 
Friday following. Toronto is reached 
in twelve hours from Montreal; we 
pass through the centre of Ontario, 
through that remarkable lake-locked 
district which is known as “ the garden 
of Canada.” The province of Ontario 
is deemed old in reference to the more 
newly-discovered territories of the 
West, but in relation to the older 
provinces of Canada it is itself a new 
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country. The snake fences, the still 
untouched remains of forest, the 
stumps everywhere left standing, not 
unfrequently in the centre of waving 
grain, tell of the labour and perse- 
verance which have been required to 
convert the back woods into smiling 
corn land. 

In the early afternoon we reach 
Owen’s Sound, the port at which we 
are to embark upon Lake Huron. Huge 
elevators upon the water’s edge tell us 
that wheat is the main article of 
traffic: and as the train transfers its 
occupants into the awaiting steamer, 
we discover that the greater part of 
our fellow-passengers have their faces 
turned more or less resolutely towards 
the west. Some are going to explore 
or “prospect around ;” some are on 
their way to visit sons or relatives 
who have already settled in the north- 
west, with more than half a resolve to 
follow their example. Others are 
themselves settlers, going back to 
their own farms with cattle or 
implements from Ontario. Hope and 
confidence are on all their faces ; they 
open freely to us about their affairs ; 
and we begin to realise that there 
must be some solid value, some special 
fascination about a country which has 
taken such solid hold of so many 
shrewd practical men. One vigorous 
young fellow is taking thirty yearling 
heifers—a few of them two-year-olds— 
to his farm at Qu’Appelle, in the 
north-west territory, a distance of 
1300 miles. He has paid twenty-eight 
dollars a head for them in Owen's 
Sound, that sum including the cost of 
the carriage to Qu’Appelle, which 
amounts to 214 dollars or 432. for the 
lot. The rest of our fellow-passengers 
are mostly traders from Ontario, going 
up to see their agents, or to extend their 
business in the west ; a few only are 
travellers for pleasure like ourselves. 
- At about 5 p.m. we sail from Owen’s 
Sound, and thread our way across Geor- 
gian Bay—the north-eastern portion of 
Lake Huron—through an archipelago 
of innumerable islands, all densely 
covered with primeval wood. When 
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day breaks next morning, the scene is 
still the same: point after point of 
wood-clothed rocky shore, without a 
possibility of determining what is 
mainland, what is island. Towards 
midday we enter the narrows and the 
river through which lies the connection 
with Lake Superior. The river which 
connects the two great lakes is St. 
Mary’s River ; and after some beauti- 
ful reaches of broad blue water which 
mirrors the forest on either side, we 
reach Sault Ste. Marie — commonly 
called “the Soo”—a brilliant rapid, 
on one side American, on the other 
Canadian, beside which is the splendid 
lock which admits us to the higher 
level of Lake Superior. 

Issuing forth on that lake after 
about an hour’s delay, we are not long 
in losing sight of land; and before 
morning the size of the waves and 
the rolling of the vessel begin to im- 
part to us—as to old Cap in Zhe Path. 
a respect for this inland sea, 
which is large enough, we are told, to 
swallow up all Ireland, if only it were 
cut to the proper shape. Port Arthur, 
on the western shore of Lake Superior, 
is reached at about eleven on Thursday 
morning. Here again the Canadian 
Pacific Railway (known invariably as 
the C.P.R.) takes charge of us, and at 
noon we are off in our Pullman. We 
pass by the shanties put up by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley in 1870, and after a 
beautiful peep of the Kaministiquia 
river, we plunge into the 429 miles of 
primeval forest which separate us 
from Winnipeg. In eighteen short 
hours we are carried easily through 
that inhospitable impracticable belt of 
tangled wood and marsh, which it 
took Sir Garnet, with an active well- 
equipped force, about half as many 
weeks to traverse. We begin now to 
realise what a very different thing is a 
railway in these distant intractable 
regions from a railway at home. With 
us, a new railway is merely one con- 
venience more, a few hours less upon 
the road, a somewhat quicker and 
cheaper market for our produce; in 
the vast regions of America, a country 
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which is not tapped by a railway (or 
by a navigable river) simply does not 
exist ; itis as valueless as if it were 
in another planet; and the railway, 
in point of fact, creates the country 
which it opens up. 

At Winnipeg Mr. J. M. Egan, super- 
intendent of the line, takes us under 
his care, and kindly shows us over the 
huge yards and establishments of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Mr. Egan 
is well-known as one of the ablest of 
the able railway men in America ; his 
keen business qualities may be inferred 
from the following notice, which is 
posted conspicuously all over the rail- 
way buildings :— 


Notice. 


Tf you have any business to transact, 
attend to same and MOVE ALONG. 
This building is not intended for 
idlers. 
Jno. M. Eaan, 
General Superintendent. 


Accustomed to the narrow spaces in 
which the traffic of our large cities is 
cooped up at home, we marvel at a 
station which embraces no less than 
twenty miles of sidings, has engine- 
stables for forty locomotives, with 
coachbuilding and repairing shops, 
stock-yards, and stores of every kind, 
all on the largest scale and all close at 
hand, containing every conceivable 
thing that can be wanted for the con- 
struction and maintenance of a rail- 
way which, within a year, will run for 
nearly 3000 miles in one unbroken 
line, 

From Winnipeg onwards, we are 
fairly on that vast fertile plain of 
alluvial or vegetable deposit which 
stretches for more than 900 miles 
westward, to the very foot of the 
tocky Mountains, and through the 
centre of which the Canadian Pacific 
Railway runs on its way to British 
Columbia, The settlement of our 
Seotch crofter friends is, we learn, 
about 230 miles west of Winnipeg, not 
far from the station of Moosomin ; so 
after a needed rest, and having gathered 


much information about the country 
from various kind friends in Winni- 
peg, we set out westward once more, 
furnished with all requisites, and de- 
termined to form at first hand, and by 
actual experience on the spot, a true 
and faithful idea of the hopes and pros- 
pects, the hardships and the happi- 
ness, the advantages and disadvantages 
of a settler’s life ; especially of one who 
settles with nothing but his labour, and 
what he carries in his hand, on land 
on which he will be the first to write 
the signs of human presence, and to 
invite nature to lend herself to the 
purposes of man. 

As we ride swiftly on, one seemingly 
endless plain extends round us on 
every side, with scarce an object to 
break the view. The soil, wherever it 
is exposed, is black, deep and loamy ; 
everywhere we recognise the same 
black virgin earth which has made 
Winnipeg after a two days’ rain one 
sea of clammy glue-like mud, from one 
to three feet deep. As we pass along, 
much of the land is uncultivated, 
covered only with the short sturdy 
grass of the prairie. We are told it is 
the property of speculators who bought 
during the fever fit of 1881-82, and 
who now can neither sell nor cultivate. 
But soon we reach a region beyond the 
influence of “ The Boom,” and the land 
seems well settled on either side of the 
line. Huge fields of waving wheat, 
with tiny houses of rough wood popped 
down at some casual spot among them, 
give the character to the scene: no 
fences, little or no wood, only one vast 
expanse of rich land either growing 
corn—using the word in the English 
sense, to denote any kind of cereal—or 
capable of growing it. Here and there 
a few beasts of fair quality are graz- 
ing ; barley and oat crops are to be 
seen at intervals, but the crop of all 
this great country is wheat. 

At Portage La Prairie, fifty-six miles 
from Winnipeg, we pass through an 
extra-rich and fertile belt, well-settled 
and prosperous. Here the Manitoba 
and North Western Railway branches 
off, which is to supply the district 
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lying to the north of that served by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. Further 
on, towards Brandon (135 miles) slight 
swellings break out in the ground, and 
the similitude of open English copse 
wood, with cattle feeding amongst it, 
affords a pleasing refreshment to the 
eye. Here and there we get a glimpse 
of the Assinaboia river, with rich allu- 
vial lands along its banks. 

Having been furnished with the 
Dominion Land Acts, with maps and 
plans of all sorts, together with the 
rules and regulations under which the 
railways and other companies dispose of 
the land which belongs to them, we pro- 
ceed, as we pass along, to get up the 
whole settlement system, and on all 
doubtful points we get viva voce ex- 
planations from our fellow-travellers. 
For nothing is more remarkable than 
the readiness with which any chance 
acquaintance in Canada or America 
will impart information, whether about 
the country generally or about his own 
personal concerns, even of the most 
private character. The Transatlantic 
man is greatly impressed with the 
general superiority of his own country 
to all others ; and amongst the many 
points of inferiority which he notices 
in the inhabitants of the “old country” 
whom he meets, is their ignorance of 
the ways, the advantages, and above 
all, of the size, of America. He ex- 
pects, therefore, to find the Britisher 
invariably in the Interrogative Mood ; 
and he is ever ready, with inexhaust- 
ible patience and good-humour, to 
instruct him. Amongst the many thou- 
sands of viva voce examinations which 
it has been my lot to conduct in life, 
I have never come across examinees so 
well prepared, so certain to provide a 
full and satisfactory answer to any 
question that an examiner’s ingenuity 
could devise. 

The system of land survey which 
(in imitation of the American) has 
been adopted by the Canadian Govern- 
ment in Manitoba and the north-west 
territories, and the special advantages 
offered to settlers, are well known in 
this country, and have been repeatedly 
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described in articles, in the pros- 
pectuses of land or loan companies, 
and elsewhere. Most recently they 
have been fully explained by the 
Marquis of Lorne in his admirable and 
attractive book upon Canada, which at 
once shows how completely he has made 
himself acquainted with the conditions 
of Canadian life, and explains the 
extreme popularity which he has 
earned for himself amongst the Cana- 
dians. But, as this paper may fall 
under the eye of some who think of 
making Canada their home, it will be 
well to explain once more, in as few 
words as possible, the system on which 
the whole country has been divided, 
and to state the exact nature of the 
offer which the Canadian Government 
makes to all intending settlers, 

In Manitoba and the North-West, the 
whole country is divided actually or 
theoretically into blocks of land, each 
one mile square, and each containing 
640 acres of land. Each of these 
blocks stands square to the points of 
the compass, and is called a section. 
Thirty-six of these sections, forming a 
square with six-mile sides—each, there- 
fore, containing thirty-six square miles, 
or 23,040 acres—make up a township: 
and each township is numbered ac- 
cording to the following system. The 
latitude, so to speak, of a township is 
described by its distance from the 
International Boundary-line, which in 
these regions follows the forty-ninth 
parallel of latitude. A row of town- 
ships, running north and south, is 
called a Range—and the townships in 
any one Range are numbered from the 
International Boundary northwards. 
Thus the township nearest the bound- 
ary is called Township 1, the next 
to the north, Township 2, the next, 
Township 3, and so on. The longitude 
of a Range.of townships is described by 
its distance West from certain meri- 
dian lines drawn at intervals of about 
200 miles north from the International 
Boundary. The most easterly of these 
lines runs seven miles west of Win- 
nipeg, and is called the First Principal 
Meridian : and the Range of townships 
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immediately to the west of that line is 
called “ Range I. West of the First 
Principal Meridian.” The Range next 
further west is called Range II., and 
so on, till the Second Principal Meri- 
dian is reached, from which the Ranges 
are again numbered by reference to 
their distance from that meridian. 
Thus one of the townships on which 
our Scotch friends are settled is called 
13, xxxiii.: by which is meant the 
thirteenth township north of the 
United States boundary, and the 
thirty third Range West of the First 
Principal Meridian. 

In laying off the townships, ample 
space is reserved for roads ; every sec- 
tion has a space left for a wide road 
all round it. 

The Township is the smallest politi- 
cal unit, and the community inhabiting 
this area —containing 36 square miles, 
or 23,040 acres—-is allowed, under 
certain conditions, to elect a governing 
body, and to raise rates for schools, 
roads, and other local purposes. 

Each Township, we have seen, con- 
tains thirty-six Sections; and the 
various Sections within the Township 
are numbered according to the 
following scheme :— 


19 20 


The Sections numbered 11 and 29 are 
reserved for school purposes, to be for 
all time coming an endowment for the 
education of the township. Sections 8 
and 26 are reserved for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, in payment for the 
rights, real or supposed, which were 
granted to them over the whole country 
draining into Hudson’s Bay by the 
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Charter of Charles II. Thus, there 
remain 32 Sections ; and these Sec- 
tions, throughout the whole country 
traversed by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, and for a distance of twenty-four 
miles on each side of the line, are 
divided equally between the Dominion 
Government and the railway. All 
the odd-numbered Sections were grant- 
ed to the railway company, to be dis- 
posed of as they thought fit ; the even- 
numbered Sections were reserved by 
the Government for purposes of settle- 
ment. The terms offered by the 
Government to intending settlers in 
these Sections are as follow :— 

1. Any person, male or female, who 
is the sole head of a family, or any 
male not less than eighteen years of 
age, may obtain a “ homestead-entry ” 
for any quarter-section, ¢.e., 160 acres 
of Government land, upon paying an 
office fee of ten dollars. 

2. If the person having so made a 
homestead-entry shall settle on the 
land, and perform what are called the 
“ settlement conditions,” he is entitled 
at the end of three years, provided he 
be a British subject, without further 
payment, to a Government Patent 
conveying to him an absolute title to 
the land. The ‘settlement condi- 
tions” admit of some alternatives, but 
practically they are as follow :— 

(1.) The settler shall erect a habit- 
able house, of any material he chooses 
—not necessarily to consist of more 
than a single room ; 

(2.) He shall reside upon, or close 
to, the land chosen for at least six 
months in each year ; 

(3.) He shall bring at least thirty 
acres of land under cultivation before 
the end of the third year. 

For the sum therefore of ten dollars, 
or 27. 10s. of our money, a bond fide 
settler becomes, in three years, the 
absolute owner of an estate of 160 
acres; and he may obtain the same 
privilege for each male member of 
his family above eighteen years of 
age, provided they are able to fulfil 
the same settlement conditions. 

But in addition to the ‘homestead 
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entry,” each settler may make, at the 
same time, a “ pre-emption entry ’”’ for 
an adjoining unoccupied quarter-sec- 
tion, that is, a further amount of 160 
acres. For this he must pay, on enter- 
ing, an office fee of ten dollars more ; 
and so soon as he has obtained the 
patent for his homestead (in accord- 
ance with the preceding regulations) 
he is entitled to purchase the adjoining 
quarter-section at such a price as may 
be fixed by the Governor in Council ; 
the usual price fixed hitherto being 
at the rate of two and a half dollars, 
or 10s., per acre. Thus an immigrant 
who can command a little capital can 
find himself at the end of three years 
the absolute owner of 320 acres of fine 
land for the sum of 82/. 10s.: viz. 
21. 10s. for the homestead, and 80. 
for the pre-emption. It is to be 
observed, however, that as the spare 
land is being rapidly settled, the right 
of pre-emption is to cease upon 
January 1, 1887. 

The choosing of a particular spot, 
however, is a matter of some difficulty, 
and requires both time and considera- 
tion. To waste time in hunting about 
for a good locality is to waste money, 
and perhaps to lose an entire season ; 
for the conditions of agriculture are 
such that operations must be com- 
menced at the earliest possible moment 
in the spring. To meet this difficulty, 
an immigrant is allowed, through 
some responsible person on the spot, 
to make a homestead-entry before his 
actual arrival in the country ; and for 
this purpose the Dominion Immigra- 
tion agents, as well as those of the 
North-West Land Company, are ready 
to offer all the advice and assistance 
in their power. In the case of the 
Scotch crofters from Benbecula, a 
deputation had been sent out from 
the island to report upon the country 
as a whole some two years before. 
Upon their representations, Lady 
Gordon Cathcart acted ; twelve fami- 
lies made up their minds to accept her 
offer, and the colony started from the 
Clyde early in April, 1883. 

Mr. Bennett, the active and kind- 
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hearted immigration agent who has his. 
head quarters at Brando», had fixed 
upon a tract of country some ten or 
fifteen miles to the south-west of Moo- 
somin, and six or eight miles from 
Wapelle—both places being stations on 
the railway—and had made all prepara- 
tions to receive the immigrant families 
on their arrival, and forward them 
as soon as practicable to their new 
homes. Mr. Bennett has under his 
charge at Brandon the Government 
Immigrants’ Home. It is a nice clean 
building of wood, close to the railway 
station, consisting of four halls, well 
heated and lighted, each about twenty- 
eight feet by thirty-six, a kitchen 
fitted with a fire-stove and all neces- 
sary utensils, a sick-house, and other 
offices. The two lower halls are re- 
served for men; women and children 
are accommodated above. Here the 
former are kept for about ten days 
after arrival ; women and children are 
often kept much longer, and sick 
people, as several of the settlers told 
us, are kindly attended to. Whilst 
the families of the Scotch settlers 
were thus comfortably lodged at the 
Brandon Home, the men sallied out 
to the ground selected for them, fixed 
upon their respective lots, and put up 
such shelter in the way of tents or 
otherwise as would suffice to house their 
families during the summer months. 
No time was to be lost. It was too 
late to prepare the ground for wheat ; 
for wheat must be sown with the very 
first giving-way of the frost, and the 
ground must be prepared for its recep- 
tion during the previous season. But 
there was still time to plough the 
ground once over, to put in a crop of 
oats, barley, or potatoes, and thus 
raise food for the coming year. The 
new settlers actually reached their 
location on the 28th of May ; a suffi- 
cient quantity of the indispensable 
implements had been provided for 
them; and by the second week of 
June their potato crop was in the 
ground. 

As it turned out, they did not ulti- 
mately select the particular lots which 
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had been marked out for them, They 
had an eye for ground; they knew 
exactly the kind of land that would 
suit them best ; and they had their 
own fancies in the matter. So instead 
of settling on the ground which Mr. 
Bennett had at first selected, and 
which perhaps, from a merely agricul- 
tural point of view, was of superior 
quality, they chose a nice tract of 
vacant land closely adjoining it, more 
varied in its surface, dotted over with 
picturesque clumps of brushwood that 
would serve as shelter both for house 
and beast in winter, and sloping plea- 
santly down towards the winding 
hollow which form the basin of the 
Pipestone creek. 

The settlement of 1883 consisted 
of eleven families—of whom one 
came out without assistance — and 
fifty-one souls in all. Encouraged by 
the warm reports sent home to their 
friends by the settlers themselves, and 
by the accounts of Mr. Peacock 
Edwards and other gentlemen who 
had visited them in the autumn of 
last year, a still larger number peti- 
tioned to be sent out in the spring of 
the present year. Lady Cathcart was 
ready to assist as before ; the North- 
West Land Company, who are inter- 
ested in attracting good settlers to 
the country, agreed to take a share of 
the expense ; and, accordingly, no less 
than forty-six more families, contain- 
ing in all 239 souls, found their way 
out in April last, and have settled on 
the most convenient available spots 
near the former settlers. Each family, 
as before, received an advance of 100/, 
to pay their passage and start them 
in their farms: single men received 
an advance of 50/. 

I have mentioned the circumstance 
of there being two settlements to avoid 
confusion in the account which follows. 
It is obvious that the evidence of 
those who have been eighteen months 
in the country, who have gone through 
a winter, and gathered in a whole 
year’s crops, is of very different value 
from that of those who have only 
tasted a settler’s life during the sum- 
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mer months. From the first I felt the 
crucial question would be, How have 
these people stood the winter? How 
do their affairs stand when they have 
met the expenses, and gathered in the 
returns, of a whole year’s farming ? 

Anxious to judge of this for our- 
selves, my wife and I set out from 
Brandon on the llth September in 
company with Mr. Bennett, who had 
kindly offered to act as our guide, and 
found ourselves lodged for the night 
in the small but by no means uncom- 
fortable “Grosvenor Hotel” at Moo- 
somin. We are off early in the morn- 
ing in a “two-horse fix-up.” For 
some distance we have a “trail,” to 
guide us, which looks as if some half- 
dozen “ fix-ups”” may have passed over 
it before us; but we soon get free 
upon the open prairie, bumping con- 
tinuously over holes and stones at 
random, crashing through reeds and 
brushwood, and, by way of a begin- 
ning, we take the railway, embank- 
ment and all, at a bound. Constant 
clumps of low wood give variety to 
the landscape ; small lakes and marshes 
called “slews”—edged with rushes, 
and bearing hundreds of wild ducks 
upon their surface—meet us at every 
turn. We have a gun with us, and a 
successful stalk or two, with the help 
of a fresh breeze to serve as retriever, 
provide us with some fine fat birds for 
to-night’s supper. 

As we were trying to circumvent 
one of these pack of ducks, I heard 
suddenly, close by, a noise of crashing 
through the wood, and a volley of 
unmistakable Celtic expletives tilled 
the air. Pushing on through the 
copse, I came upon a pair of runaway 
oxen plunging through the wood with 
an overturned plough at their heels, 
and a couple of Highlanders in true 
west-country fisherman’s dress, in full 
pursuit. Making a dash at the plough- 
handle, I managed to turn the plough 
right-side up, and as we emerged from 
the wood, digging the plough-share 
deep into the ground, and driving an 
erratic furrow across a newly-broken 
field, I at last brought the beasts 
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to anchor, and found myself in the 
middle of a wondering blue-eyed High- 
land family. 

This proved to be one of the families 
that had come out this year, consisting 
of father, motl.er, three sons, ani four 
daughters—the children ranging from 
seven to twenty-one years of age: one 
boy of ten had died upon their arrival. 
They had had 200/, advanced among 
them ; and had taken up three quarter- 
sections of land, i.e. 480 acres. They 
owned two pairs of oxen, which had 
cost them 32/. the pair; they had a 
crop of potatoes in the ground, and 
were breaking thirty acres to be 
sown with wheat next year. They 
were soon to begin putting up their 
house for the winter, for which 
they had thirty good logs cut and 
prepared, but at some distance from 
the site. One son was away, working 
on the railway. All were highly 
pleased with their prospects: “the 
lassies liked it fine.” “And how 
about the wife?” I asked. ‘“ Well, 
well ; the wife likes it just very mid- 
dling. She'll be every morning in the 
old country.” I mention this case 
specially, for with one other excep- 
tion—that also a woman past middle 
life—this was the single instance we 
encountered of a doubtful or adverse 
opinion about the new country in the 
whole settlement. 

Soon after we pass another party in 
acart. The settler was from Tiree — 
himself, wife and eight children—and 
had been assisted to go out by the 
Duke of Argyll. He, too, had taken 
up three quarter-sections of land—two 
homesteads and one pre-emption—in 
confidence that he would be able to 
pay for the latter at the end of the 
three years, though he had only a very 
small sum of his own in addition to 
the advance of 1007. He had arrived 
this year, had sown out two bushels of 
oats, two of barley, and five of pota- 
toes. One of his daughters had gone 
out to service. He thought the coun- 
try grand, but had little opinion of the 
implements of the country. “ Ye'll 
pay four times as much for a plough, 


and the’re no’ worth the taking in 
your hands beside those at home.” 

It was curious to hear that he was 
going in to Moosomin “on legal busi- 
ness.” A stranger had found his oxen 
feeding, had yoked them, without ask- 
ing leave, to his own mowing-machine, 
and besides cutting a load of hay for 
himself had neerly cut off one of the 
oxen’s legs into the bargain. “It was as 
good to kill me and all my family,” he 
remarked, “as to take my oxen” ; and 
the local lawyer was to be consulted 
as to the best means of obtaining com- 
pensation. Beside him on the cart sat 
a young woman ; her case, too, showed 
how completely Moosomin! is equipped 
in the “ resources of civilisation ;” she 
was going in to have a tooth out ! Her 
family had come out this year; 
she and her mother had been ill for 
some time after their arrival; but 
they had been kindly cared for by 
Mr. Searth, She had worked for 
some years as a tailoress in Glas- 
gow. She had liked Glasgow fine, but 
she liked Canada better. “Ours is a 
real pretty place. We don’t feel a bit 
lonely. There’s plenty to do in the 
day, and in the evening I work the 


1 Moosomin is a small wooden city 
which has been some two years in existence. 
It has lately started a newspaper, the Moo- 
somin Courier, which gives the following 
enumeration of the business establishments of 
the town :— 

General Stores . . 
Hotels . 
Boarding Houses 
Livery Stables . 
Feed Stables 
Implement Agencies . 
Blacksmiths. . 
Builders . . 
Watchmakers . 
Shoemaker . 
Bakers . . 
Drug Store 
Physicians 
Lawyer 
Notaries . 
Stationers 
Furniture Store 
Planing Mill 
Barber . . 
Laundries . . 
Butcher . . 
Printing Office . 
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sewing-machine; and we have books 
and that, and my eldest brother plays 
the pipes.” This last touch was 
charming, and I begged hard that the 
player might come over that night to 
where we were to sleep, and let us 
finish up the day with a real good 
Scotch reel. 

A mile or two further on we came 
upon the home to which she belonged. 
There was a widowed mother and two 
brothers. They were comfortably es- 
tablished in a sod house, neatly plas- 
tered inside with clay, and decorated 
here and there with pictures from illus- 
trated papers, Outside, the sods were 
piled high one above another, after the 
fashion of what we call in Scotland a 
“fail dyke,” ie. a dyke or wall built 
solidly of blocks of turf. Through two 
dee) embrasures of turf peeped a couple 
of tiny windows. The whole was 
covered with thatch, The door was 
at one end; the access to it led déwn- 
wards through a great thickness of 
turf on either side, just as might 
happen in the access to a house 
built of snow. The floor inside was 
of plain earth, some two feet lower 
than the outside level: the sods piled 
round the house had been gathered 
partly from the excavation. What 
struck us most, after our experience of 
similar houses in Ireland and the High- 
lands, was the extreme dryness of 
everything inside. The earth every- 
where is friable, and drains naturally. 
There is little or no rain, and, in con- 
sequence, damp is not an evil to be 
contended with. In every house we 
entered the inhabitants spoke with de- 
light of the dryness of the climate, as 
compared with that of the Highlands ; 
colds and chest complaints seem almost 
to be unknown in these regions. 

The house itself was some thirteen 
feet by twenty, comfortably heated by 
astove. At the far end was a wooden 
dais or platform, on which were two 
beds, standing end to end. The house 
had been built entirely by the younger 
of the two sons, who, after finishing 
the job, had gone off to make some 
money by working on the Bell Farm. 
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The elder brother had done all the 
work on the farm, broken the new 
ground, and put in the crops. Part 
of their potatoes had failed, from some 
mistake in the sowing ; but what there 
were were splendid. They had two 
cows, had made cheese, and sold it. 
The brothers had only arrived at the 
farm on the 12th June. 

The father of this family had had a 
farm of 300 acres on Lady Cathcart’s 
property, and upon his death the farm, 
to their great sorrow, had been split 
up and divided among eleven families. 
The fact is worth mentioning as a 
proof that the evicting of many small 
tenants to make room for one large 
tenant is not, as is often supposed, 
the only process which goes on in the 
Highlands. 

These three families all belonged to 
this year’s settlement. We now had 
to drive for some ten miles further 
across the prairie, through rough 
swelling ground, to reach the settle- 
ment of 1883. <A blinding shower had 
come on; there were no landmarks 
available to distinguish one part of 
the prairie from another, and we had 
some anxiety lest we should miss our 
quarry altogether. In vain we drove 
straight to the top of each bit of 
rising ground: nothing but scrub and 
prairie-grass met the eye. At last, a 
few traces of wheels could be dis- 
cerned upon the ground ; and turning 
suddenly into an opening between two 
bits of wood, a slight bump informed 
us that we had driven straight over 
the fence which inclosed a rudimentary 
stack-yard, without having been aware 
of it. This fence consisted not of post 
or pale or wire: more simple and in- 
expensive than any fence known in this 
country, but more effectual than any 
in keeping off from his stacks the only 
intruder whom the prairie farmer has 
to fear, viz. fire. Round the spot on 
which the stacks and steading are to 
stand he draws a magic cirele—a true 
pomerium —with the plough: two 
furrows of turned-up earth are enough 
to stop the progress of the destroyer, 
who often in dry seasons rushes swiftly 
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through the rank growths of the 
prairie, licking up everything in his 
way. It is the frequency of these 
fires that keeps such wood as there is 
always in the condition of scrub. 
Though we have been driving through 
clumps of wood (mainly of poplar) 
all day, we have scarcely seen any 
thing which we could call a tree. 

A few paces beyond the stack-yard, 
we find the settler’s house, perched 
cosily on a dry knoll facing south, and 
sheltered to the north by the wood 
behind. A glance at the house in- 
forms us that the proprietor has been 
established longer in the country than 
those yet visited. His house is made 
not of sod, but of logs. The logs are 
rough-hewn, the bark partly on, barely 
shaped with the axe, and cut to the 
exact length required for the four 
sides of the house respectively. At 
each of the four corners the logs are 
fitted into each other by notches, so 
that if the house were taken to pieces, 
each layer would form a kind of 
Oxford frame with the projecting ends 
cut short. The logs, being only 
shaped by the axe, have naturally 
interstices of varying size between 
them. The larger ones are covered 
over by nailing on split staves, which 
more or less fit the place; when all 
is done, the cracks inside as well as 
out are tightly filled in with clay, 
and the whole is thus rendered 
weatherproof. 

The roof is thatched with prairie- 
grass fastened on to slight poles for 
couples ; a couple of doors and door- 
frames are bought ready-made at two 
and a-half dollars apiece, a window- 
frame for a like sum, each half of 
which is fitted firmly into the wall, 
and serves as a single window. Thus 
the house is complete, at no further 
cost to the settler (beyond his labour) 
than the price of the doors and win- 
dow, and of such nails as are required. 
But so thrifty are our Scotch friends 
that they will even save the price of 
nails, and do the fastenings of the 
house with wooden pegs, which they 
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have shaped themselves. 
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Such is the indispensable house. 
But in most cases, as soon as time 
permits, some desirable extras are 
added. A simple wooden porch adds 
greatly to the looks, as well as to the 
comfort, of the house. More necessary 
still is the cellur, for the safe storage 
of potatoes and other perishables. A 
hole of sufficient depth is dug in the 
centre of the house, beginning usually 
at a distance of three feet from the 
walls, This necessitates a wooden 
floor, through which the cellar is 
reached by a trapdoor and ladder, 
Before winter, the sods extracted to 
form the cellar are piled up round the 
house to the height of the window-sill 
(as in the sod-house), and house and 
cellar thus rendered impermeable to 
cold. Again, if the size of the house ad- 
mit of it, a partition of rough boards 
will divide it into two rooms; and if 
the logs be carried up a layer or two 
higher than is necessary for headroom 
below, light poles or boards can be 
stretched across to form a ceiling, and 
thus an attic, approached by a ladder 
from below, is added to the accommo- 
dation of the house. 

Inside, all is made warm and cheer- 
ful by a stove, supplied from the wood 
close by. The wood is put in at the 
top, in front, and shut in. Below, a 
bright fire can be shown or shut in at 
will. Four pots can be heated on the 
top. The hot air is carried round 
to the back, where it heats a double 
oven, and finds its way out by a stove 
pipe which goes straight out through 
the roof. If there be a second room, 
or the room be large, the stove-pipe 
may be lengthened at discretion, 
wander about to make every part ol 
the house warm, and find its exit 
anywhere. 

The stable, byre, and stye may, 
like the houses, be built either of logs 
or sod. They are often clustered 
round the house, to add to its warmth: 
when separate, it is generally managed 
that the stable shall stand on a lower 
level—excavated or otherwise—with 
the opening to the south. The roof 

is formed of simple poles laid across, 
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while above and behind are piled high 
up the hay and straw of the farm. 
The stable thus forms the bottom of 
the stack: it is rendered absolutely 
warm, and sheltered on every side 
except the south, where the door 
opens, 

I jumped off the trap and knocked 
atthe door. I was at once confronted 
by the proprietor, a hale, hearty man of 
forty or thereabouts, with a grizzly 
beard. He was delighted to see a coun- 
tryman, and half shook my hand off, as 
he bade me welcome in the well-known 
soft accent of the Highlands. He was 
still more pleased to see the friendly 
face of Mr. Bennett, who, he said, had 
helped all the settlers so kindly at the 
start. It turned out that this was 
the worst off of all the settlers who 
had came out last year. He had been 
a small grocer in the island of Barra, 
and a few years back had lost all his 
property—two fishing-boats and gear 
—ina storm. Himself, wife, and two 
small children had only joined the 
party at the last moment, and had, 
in consequence, received no financial 
assistance. The little money he had 
of his own had been all but exhausted 
in the journey, and in getting a few 
necessaries at the outset. He had not 
been able to buy any oxen, and had 
only managed to get his five acres of 
crop put in by working himself for his 
neighbours in return for the work they 
had done for him. He was highly 
pleased that on the day before he had 
paid back the last day’s work he owed. 
He had made money also by working 
for some time on the railway, where he 
would receive from 1} to 1} dollars— 
ie. from 5s. to 6s.—per day. With 
this help he had got through the year 
nicely, he said ; and he was especially 
strong upon the healthiness of the 
winter. He had found the winter 
“grand”; the children “had done 
fine; they were well and hearty the 
whole winter.” The wife “had been 
much stronger than at home: at home, 
sureas March month would come round, 
she would be having the cold sore in 
her breast ; but this year it had never 
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come near her.” He had had his 
struggles, he said, but all would come 
well with him. The North-Western 
Land Company had advanced money 
to find him a stove, two cows, and 
other necessaries; and as I went 
away, thinking he had made too 
much of his difficulties, he came back 
after me to say, “But ye'll no say 
we're no doin’ weel. Just tell the 
folks at home we're a’ in high spirits, 
and that we’re just doin’ grandly.” 

Hard by was another of the settlers, 
quite comfortable in a house like the 
last, with a wife and two small chil- 
dren. The wife, he tells us, likes it 
fine ; “‘she says she will not be going 
back to the old country.” He had 
thirteen acres of wheat in crop this 
year, and is now busy reaping it with a 
“ self-binder,” which he had borrowed 
from the two neighbours to whom it 
jointly belonged. He had broken nine 
acres of fresh ground, so that next 
year he will have twenty-two in 
ctop. His potatoes grown this year, 
of the “Early Rose” variety, were 
splendid; we carried away some of 
them as specimens, together with some 
good samples of his wheat. 

We here luckily fell in with Mr. 
Donald McDiarmid, who had acted as 
guide and pioneer for the whole settle- 
ment. He had been lately married— 
the first event of the kind in the 
colony—and we accepted the invita- 
tion to pass the night with him, as his 
first guests under his new roof, as cor- 
dially as it was given. A few minutes 
brought us to his door. 

We found that he had prepared for 
his bride a house of the best kind as 
described above. A substantial log 
house, with two rooms, a cellar below 
and an attic above, was picturesquely 
placed on a rising ground, sheltered 
snugly with trees on every side except 
the front, from which an open glade 
afforded a vista of the Pipestone Creek 
below, a deep open gully, with a clear 
tranquil stream meandering through it. 
The sides of the creek are rough, and 
unfit for cultivation; but both the 
sides themselves, and still more the 
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damp flats at the bottom, abound in 
rank tall grass, invaluable for hay. 
Two cows were grazing about the door, 
and the grain of the farm had been got 
in in good order. 

The day had now closed in ; before long 
we were ushered into the second room, 
where we found an excellent tea served 
on a spotless tablecloth. Our host 
asked a blessing; the bride did the 
honours of her table gracefully and 
considerately, and with that inbred 
courtesy of manner which never fails 
the Highlander. We did full justice 
to her board ; and after hearing many 
interesting particulars about the be- 
ginning of the New Benbecula, as it 
is now called, retired at an early hour 
to bed. 

Our hosts insisted on giving up 
their bed to us, and betook them- 
selves to the attic. Mr. Bennett 
wrapped himself up on the floor of 
the kitchen in a huge set of buffalo 
robes, and allorded indications before 
long that he was sleeping soundly. 

After an excellent night’s rest, we 
were early astir, our hostess still 
earlier; a pleasant saunter through 
alternate wood and crop gave me the 
opportunity of visiting one of Mr. 
McDiarmid’s neighbours, and inspect- 
ing his crops, stock, and buildings: 
Here father and son had settled on 
adjoining homesteads. They had a 
good wooden house, a nice cool dairy 
built of sod, two cows, half a dozen 
young cattle, some pigs and poultry. 
“They liked the country fine; the 
winter was capital, and the children 
were well all through.” In the corner 
of the house was a gun; and hanging 
beside it a rabbit, shot that morning. 
As I turned homewards to breakfast, 
I heard Mr. Bennett’s gun at work. 
When I got back, three fine prairie 
chickens were lying on the grass before 
the door as the produce of his sport. 
Inside I found the party busily dis- 
cussing a smoking-hot dish of duck, 
part of the bag shot yesterday. 

Soon after breakfast we put to the 
horses, and bidding adieu to Mrs. 
McDiarmid with many thanks for her 
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hospitality, drove off to complete our 
round of visits to the settlers in com- 
pany with her husband. Everywhere 
we found the same satisfactory state 
of affairs ; from every one we received 
the same favourable account of the 
country, the climate, the life, and 
most important of all, of their own 
prospects. Some, no doubt, had more 
crop in the ground than others ; some 
had been more careless than others in 
their cultivation. Some of the crops 
were first-rate, both in quality and 
quantity. In some few cases the land 
had been imperfectly ploughed, having 
been broken only and not back-set as 
well ; the result was a thin crop with 
a large admixture of weeds, bearing a 
strong likeness to those meagre crojs 
which are but too often the result of 
crofter cultivation in Scotland. But 
while it was evident at a glance that 
some had made more way than others, 
there was in the faces of all alike 
hope, energy, contentment, and the 
confidence that comes of successful 
effort. Several of the settlers com- 
plain to us of the scepticism of their 
friends at home. One of them whom 
we visited this morning, tells us that 
they all “sent home good reports to 
their friends last year, but we had 
no idea how good the country was till 
we saw the crops this year. We 
will be writing home much stronger 
accounts to our friends now ; but last 
year, when we wrote, the people at 
home would not believe our accounts. 
The settlers come out this year will 
support our accounts, and surely they 
will believe them now.” 

I asked another, would he not like 
to go back to his old home? “Go 
back!” he said ; “neither love nor 
money will take me back again. It’s 
a grand climate here, with lots of 
land, and fine weather summer and 
winter. The only mistake was it was 
just too dry at the seed time this year.” 
This man had fifteen acres under crop, 
and one and a-half acres of potatoes ; 
he had ten more acres broken for next 
year, “And how do you all get on 
with oxen for the ploughing?” I 
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asked. “Do you find them ill to 
manage?” “ They’re just grand,” he 
said, “real useful beasts, and they 
tak’ little to keep them.” “And do 
you talk to them in Gaelic?” “Na, 
na, only they’re terrible obstinate 
whiles, and I'll be learning them some 
Gaelic eursing, now and again.” He, 
too, complained of the scepticism of his 
friends at home. “I would be writing 
to the folks at home regular up to 
March month; but in March month 
they made me stop writing to them 
any more, for they were not believing 
me, and yet I did not go half so high 
about the country as I thought.” 

The blackbirds were the only griev- 
ance which this settler had to complain 
of, in addition to the obdurate scepti- 
cism of his friends. We were amused 
afterwards to learn that this injured 
individual, who was so hurt at his 
friends’ unbelief, was only reaping 
what he had sown. He himself had 
been the stoutest opponent of the 
colony before it set out; he had 
thrown cold water on the scheme, and 
loudly denounced all the favourable 
reports received of the new country 
as fabrications. Another settler com- 
plained that as yet there was no 
school ; he had, however, taken the first 
step by sending in a requisition to the 
proper authority. Another had no fault 
to tind but with an early frost, which 
had damaged some of his potatoes. 

There is, no doubt, some danger of 
an early frost over the whole of this 
country. In 1883 great damage was done 
all over the north-west bya severe frost 
on the night of the 8th September ; 
and this year, curiously enough, there 
was a slight frost on the night of the 
ith. But it was not severe enough to 
do harm; it did not recur, and the 
crops were got in in excellent order. 

The last of the 1883 settlers whom 
we visited was our host’s father-in-law, 
who was busy building an excellent 
log-house, in a beautiful situation, on 
the edge of the Pipestone Creek. Hard 
by a limekiln was smoking, making 
lime with which to plaster the walls 
instead of clay. 
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Shortly before we had passed a 
spot which gave a touching proof that 
the Highlanders have accepted the new 
country as their home. A tall pole, 
like a flagstaff, planted on the top of 
the highest knoll in the district, at- 
tracted our attention ; we drove up it, 
and on the very top were four simple 
graves, side by side. ‘ We chose this 
place,” our guide said, ‘ because they 
could all see it, and people would ask 
what it was.” Thus perfectly is the 
New Benbecula established: already 
have four deaths, five births, and one 
marriage woven associations around 
it. 
Half-way back to Moosomin, we 
bivouacked at a spot where three of the 
families who had come out this year 
were still living in tents. In this case 
the settlers had some small means of 
their own, and not content with either 
a sod house or a log house, were 
putting up frame houses—the highest 
among the orders of settler’s archi- 
tecture. These are made of dressed 
wood; there are usually two thick- 
nesses of boards, one of them lined 
with tarred paper, with an empty 
space between them ; and they cannot 
be put up without the help of a 
carpenter. 

In the foregoing account I have 
described exactly what I saw, and 
recounted what I heard from the 
settlers themselves. My object has 
been to make an exact statement of 
the facts as I saw them, and of the 
immigrants’ feelings as expressed 
personally to myself. The conversa- 
tions recorded are given verbatim as 
they were taken down a few minutes 
after they occurred. I have omitted 
many of the favourable comments, as 
these were naturally repetitions of 
the same thing. but 1 have mentioned 
every instance without exception of an 
unfavourable opinion, however trifling 
the subject to which it referred. We 
were warmly received everywhere : 
our conversations were so lengthy that 
Mr. Bennett lost all patience, and at 
last threatened that he would not let 
us enter another house. All spoke with 
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the utmost frankness, and I have no 
doubt whatever that the people told 
us exactly what they thought. 

Having thus stated what we saw 
and heard, it remains for me to 
gather up my impressions as a whole, 
and to estimate, as accurately as 
possible, the results achieved by the 
colony during the first fifteen months 
of its existence. 

What struck me most of all was the 
unusual appearance of energy, and the 
frank, independent, confident bearing 
of the men. We all know what the 
West Highlander is in his own 
country. He has many virtues: he 
is gentle, refined, courteous in his 
manner ; and however poor his home, 
his wife welcomes you to it with an 
easy grace. But he is slow in speech 
and movement; he seems disinclined 
to exertion, and has none of the solid 
bustling energy of the Lowlander. 
Though he is always pleasant to con- 
verse with, he is reserved about his 
own affairs, seldom says straight out 
what he means, and only seems to 
open half his mind. He is wedded to 
his old ways of doing things, and 
accepts with great hesitation the im- 
provements suggested to him from the 
south. But all this seems to disap- 
pear in Canada. Every man—and, 
for the matter of that, every woman 
I saw—was open, frank, ready to tell 
every particular about themselves and 
their affairs without the slightest 
reserve or hesitation. They were all 
sanguine as to their future, energetic 
in their arrangements, and were 
eagerly doing things, and using 
means, of which they had had no 
previous experience. It seemed as if 
the “magic of property” had had its 
effect upon them, and drawn out the 
powers which too often lie dormant at 
home. 

Of the financial results of the enter- 
prise, it may be thought as yet pre- 
mature to speak. But it is impossible 
to doubt that these men, specially 
fitted as they are for the life which is 
before them, and having surmounted 
so satisfactorily the difficulties inse- 
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parable from a start in a new country, 
will ultimately achieve success. In 
their first season, all grew enough 
food to support them till the gather- 
ing of this year’s harvest; and they 
are all richer now than they were a 
year ago. The greater number are so 
confident that they will be able to pay 
back the 100/. at the end of three 
years, that they have entered for 
“pre-emptions” as well as home 
steads, which, as we have seen, will 
involve the payment of 80/. addi- 
tional; and an examination of their 
present position seems to justify this 
expectation. The ten assisted settlers 
of 1883 have grown this year, upon 
an average, ten acres of wheat apiece ; 
the crop is estimated to amount, at 
the least, to twenty bushels the 
acre. This makes a total yield of 
2,000 bushels. Now twelve bushels 
of wheat (or its equivalent in other 
food) is supposed to represent the 
amount of breadstuff which will sup- 
port one person fora year. The crop 
of wheat, therefore, will support the 
fifty persons who form the colony, and 
leave an overplus of 1,400 bushels 
(worth, at the lowest price, from 1404. 
to 180/.) either to sell, or to be ex- 
changed for other commodities. In 
addition, each family grew about one 
and a-half acres of barley and two 
acres of oats—some as much as four 
acres—which would produce not less 
than 525 bushels of barley and 
1,000 bushels of oats. At least one- 
half of this would be for sale, after 
satisfying the wants of the family, the 
oxen, and the pigs. Besides, each 
family had an acre or more of 
potatoes, producing in all not less 
than 1,000 bushels. 

We next have to consider the live 
stock, which will increase rapidly. 
All the Scotch settlers have cows— 
some have two and three—and they 
know how to turn them to account. 
One family was making seven pounds 
of butter a week, and found a market 
at the station, at twenty cents (10d.) 
the pound. Others have made cheese, 
and store it. The calves will be reared, 
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so that, besides pigs and poultry, each 
settler will soon possess a small herd 
of his own. Even if he have only one 
homestead, of 160 acres, it can never 
be expected that he will crop it all ; 
the balance will serve for pasture. 
Hay for wintering can as yet be found 
in plenty on unoccupied lands close 
by; and in time, no doubt, roots and 
improved grasses will be introduced. 
If the settler have two quarter-sections 
(320 acres) he should be able without 
difficulty to keep twenty-five head of 
cattle on the land not wanted for 
cropping. The women are anxious for 
wool, to keep the spinning-wheels 
going, and a few sheep will no doubt 
soon be introduced. 

Lastly, we must not forget the 
source of wealth which these settlers 
possess in their labour. In that 
country labour is of all things the 
most valuable, and commands the 
highest price. Each year the demand 
for labour is increasing more rapidly 
than the supply ; and in the course of 
three years it will be easy, for most of 
the families, to make up the 100/. that 
has been advanced to them, by their 
labour alone. Servant-girls, entirely 
untrained, can earn fifteen dollars a 
month ; during the harvesting months 
aman can earn twice as much, or 
more, besides his keep. The Scotch 
are in great request for harvest work, 
as they are good workers ; and when 
Mr. Bennett visited the colony with 
us, he could have found places in 
Brandon alone for twelve servant- 
girls, at the wages mentioned above. 
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Unfortunately, the only girls in the 
settlement who were available were 
unable to speak English. 

With resources such as these, with 
good health, simple habits, temperance 
(and temperance is compulsory, I am 
thankful to say, as the introduction of 
spirits into the North-West Territories 
is forbidden), and improving markets, 
there can be little doubt that our 
crofter friends will have soon paid off 
the advances they have received, and 
be able to stand upon their own feet as 
small but substantial proprietors, with 
a constantly improving property. That 
they should thus make good their 
footing is essential to the economical 
success of the scheme. The problem 
which is} of such national interest at 
this moment, is not whether a certain 
number of families can be helped to 
a better position by charity—tfor on 
charity no truly national work can 
rest—but whether our colonies afford 
a field in which energy and labour can 
of themselves work their way, and 
help those who have nothing else to 
independence and competence. Canada, 
I believe, will be found to afford such 
a field to such men as our Highland 
crofters ; and [ can imagine no words 
that could fall more gratefully on the 
ears of the generous and large-minded 
lady who has done so much to forward 
this movement than those which rose 
spontaneously to the lips of one of the 
settlers of New Benbecula: “ How can 
we thank Lady Gordon enough? She 
has made lairds of us all.” 
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M. Taine’s last volume, it will be 
remembered, ended with what he called 
the Jacobin conquest, the utter route 
of the Girondists, and the elevation of 
the Mountain to supreme power. In 
this volume he examines the use which 
the Jacobins made of the power which 
they had obtained by their audacious 
coup @état of June 2. Their posi- 
tion was not without its difficulties ; 
but they were not men to be daunted 
by difficulties. From the opening of 
the States-General to the fall of the 
Girondists the various governments of 
France had been prodigies of weak- 
ness, set up apparently only to be 
knocked down, insulted, and expelled. 
As M. Taine says, they believed too 
much in the rights of man, and too 
little in the rights of the magistrate. 
They have rather the appearance of 
culprits than of ralers. Their tone is 
apologetic, deprecatory, almost servile, 
and they stand in such awe of the 
sovereign people that they go very 
near to deserving the contempt poured 
upon them. This state of matters was 
now destined to end. The Jacobin 
from the first had always acted as if 
he were the master, when merely a 
private individual and member of a 
club, he boldly defied the law and 
the authorities ; he was not likely to 
change his manners when law and 
authority were in his hands. On the 
contrary, he has got power, and he 
means to use it. But what becomes 
of public opinion and the sovereignty 
of the people, if they should happen 
to be against him? Here was the 
semblance of a difficulty. ‘‘'To hear 
him speak, the people is the only 
sovereign, and he will treat the people 
asaslave. To hear him, the govern- 
ment is nothing but a valet, and he 

1 La Révolution. Les Origines de la France 
Contemporaine, vol. iii., Libraire Hachette. 
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will yive the government the prero- 
gatives of.a sultan. Only recently, 
he denounced the slightest exercise 
of publie authority as a crime, now 
he will punish as a crime the slight- 
est resistance to public authority.” 
How will he manage this somewhat 
awkward transition? The answer to 
this question is the subject of M. 
Taine’s first chapter, and it comes 
pretty much to this, that the Jacobin 
boldly brazened it out. He, the sans- 
culotte, is the people. All who oppose 
him are traitors, aristocrats, public 
enemies, and friends of the foreigner. 
They deserve no mercy, and receive 
none. In all this, M. Taine says little 
more than his republican predecessors, 
Michelet, Edgar Quinet, and even 
Louis Blane, had said before him. 
Only he says it in a different way, 
reminding one of the difference be- 
tween Dr. Lingard’s account of the 
Marian persecutions, and the accounts 
of Fox or Burnet. There is not a very 
wide divergence as to matters of fact, 
but the widest possible divergence in 
tone. 

However, we soon come to differ. 
ences as to facts. In his account of the 
revolt of the southern towns from 
Jacobin rule, M. Taine puts a different 
complexion on the whole subject by 
maintaining that the refractory atti 
tude of Lyons, Marseilles, Toulon, and 
Bordeaux was not due to royalist re 
action or conspiracy, but simply from 
an instinctive movement of self-preser- 
vation. 

“They conceded everything, save 
one point, on which they could noj 
yield without ruining themselves. | 
mean, the certitude of not bein 
handed over without defence to the um 
limited caprice of their local tyrants, 
to the spoliations, proscriptions, and 
vengeance of their Jacobin canaille. 
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In fact, at Marseilles, Bordeaux, es- 
pecially at Lyons and Toulon, the 
sections had only risen for that pur- 
pose. By a brusque and spontaneous 
effort the people had put away the 
knife which a handful of ruffians was 
thrusting into their throats; they did 
not mean or intend to be Septemberised 
—nothing more; provided they were 
not delivered, tied hand and foot, into 
the hands of the cut-throats, they were 
willing to open the city gates.”! 

Besides documentary evidence, M. 
Taine adduces the significant contrast 
presented by the submission of Nor- 
mandy with the resistance of the 
southern departments. Normandy had 
been the province to which the fugi- 
tive Girondists had fled after June 2, 
with the best hope of rousing the 
country against the despotism of the 
Paris mob. Evreux was the native 
town of Buzot, as Caen was of Char- 
lotte Corday; yet this thoroughly 
anti-Jacobin district had promptly 
submitted to the Convention, after 
hardly a show of resistance. Why? 
Because the pacification of the country 
had been entrusted to a man of real 
ability and honourable character, Ro- 
bert Lindet, so well known for his 
services as minister of commerce. 
With a pail of cold water, M. Taine 
says, the Mountain could easily have 
extinguished the flame which it had 
lit up in the great republican cities. 
But, on the contrary, the Jacobins pre- 
ferred to stimulate and exasperate the 
disaffection, in order that they might 
overwhelm it under heaps of ruins. 

It is certainly difficult to suppose 
that the Committee of Public Safety 
could be ignorant of what manner of 
men they were sending on the su- 
premely arduous duty of reducing 
the south to submission. Ysabeau and 
Tallien who went to Bordeaux, Fréron 
and Barras who went to Marseilles 
and Toulon, above all, Fouché and Col- 
lot d’Herbois who went to Lyons, must 
have been in some degree known to 
intimate colleagues as the cruel and 
depraved men their whole lives showed 

1 Page 42. 
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them to be. Further, their conduct was 
never in the least disavowed either by 
the Committee or the Assembly. All 
Louis Blanc’s special pleading to save 
his idol Robespierre from the infamy 
of these massacres and barbarities is 
refuted by this fact alone. M. Taine’s 
account of what occurred in the several 
towns adds several new touches to the 
well-known revolting picture. 

“At Toulon people were killed in 
heaps. Although the most compro- 
mised inhabitants, to the number of 
4,000, had taken refuge on board the 
English ships, all the town was regarded 
as culpable. Four hundred workmen 
of the dockyard came to meet Fréron : 
he remarks that they have worked 
during the English occupation of the 
town, and they are put to death at 
once. All good citizens were ordered 
to assemble in the Champ de Mars 
on pain of their lives. They come, to 
the number of 3,000. Fréron, on 
horseback, surrounded with artillery 
and troops, appears with a hundred 
Maratists—old accomplices of Lemaille 
and Sylvestre and other notorious cut- 
throats—these are his local counsellers 
and supporters. He tells them to 
choose among the crowd, at their plea- 
sure, as their spite, envy, or caprice 
may dictate : all whom they select are 
placed along a wall and shot. The 
next and following days the operation 
continues. Fréron writes on the 16th 
Nivose, that 800 inhabitants of Tou- 
lon have been shot. ‘We must have 
shooting and shooting’ (/usillade et 
JSusillade encore), till there are no more 
traitors! In the next three months 
the guillotine expedites 1,800 persons : 
eleven young women mount the scaf- 
fold to celebrate a republican féte ; an 
old man of ninety-four years of age 
is carried there in a sedan-chair, and a 
town of 28,000 inhabitants is reduced 
to 6,000 or 7,000.” 2 

At Marseilles there were 1,200 
proscripts, and their property was sold. 
The guillotine was set to work, and 
Fréron remarks, “The court-martial] 
which we have established in place of 

2 Page 51. 
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the Tribunal Révolutionnaise is going 
at a fearful rate against the conspira- 
tors. They are dropping like hail 
under the sword of the law. Fourteen 
have already paid with their heads 
their infamous treasons. To-morrow 
sixteen will be guillotined, and three 
merchants besides will dance the car- 
magnole.” He wished to destroy the 
town and fill up the harbour, but was 
forced to be content with the destruc- 
tion of two churches, the concert-room 
and surrounding houses, and twenty- 
three buildings where the rebellious 
sections had had their meetings. 

At Bordeaux, “ where there was not 
a shot fired, the Mayor Saige, who had 
done most to bring about submission 
to the central government, was at once 
led to the scaffold without pretence of 
trial, and 881 others follow him amid 
the dread silence of a terrified people. 
Two hundred large merchants are 
arrested in one night ; more than 1,500 
persons are imprisoned, nine millions 
of fines are exacted from the ‘rich 
egoists.’ One individual accused of 
indifference and moderation pays 
20,000 livres for not being attached 
to the car of the Revolution” (the 
guillotine), and a new municipal coun- 
cil is installed, the members of which 
bore the worst characters. 

But Marseilles, Bordeaux, _ 
Toulon were let off with mild punish- 
ments compared to those inflicted upon 
Lyons. Besides pecuniary exactions, 
amounting to millions, levied on the 
merchants and manufacturers of the 
place, the official return of executions 
was that 1,682 persons had been put 
to death in five months ; and a private 
correspondent of Robespierre raises 
the figure to 6,000, Farriers were 
condemned to death for having shod 
the horses of the cavalry, firemen for 
having extinguished conflagrations 
resulting from Republican shells, a 
widow for having paid the war-tax 
during the siege ; fishwives for having 
been wanting in respect to patriots. 
In short it was a legal and orderly 
Septembrisade, as one of the chief 
actors had the frankness to call it. 
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But as is well known, even this was 
not enough to satisfy the Jacobins. 
The Convention decreed that Lyons 
and Toulon should be destroyed. “The 
name of Toulon shall be blotted out, 
and that commune will for the future 
be called Port-la- Montagne. The 
name of Lyons shall be removed from 
the list of towns belonging to the 
Republic; the collection of houses 
spared will be named hereafter Ville 
Affranchie. A column will be raised 
on the ruins of Lyons with the inserip- 
tion, Lyons made war on Liberty— 
Lyons is no more.” And this decree 
did not remain a dead letter. 

“To carry it out 12,000 masons 
were collected in the Var and neigh- 
bouring departments to raise Toulon. 
At Lyons, 14,000 workmen were em- 
ployed to demolish the Castle of Pierre 
Encize, the splendid houses of the 
Place Bellecour, those on the Quai St. 
Clair, in the Rues de Flandre and 
Bourgneuf, and many others. The 
operation cost 400,000 livres per 
decade. In six months the Republic 
expends fifteen millions in destroying 
three or four hundred millions’ worth 
of property.” ! 

Whether the threatened column 
with its savage inscription was ever 
really set up does not seem to be known. 
It would not have been allowed to 
stand long. What does remain, er 
perennius, is the decree of the Conven- 
tion ordering its erection. ‘The Jaco- 
bin’s mind is at once so heated and so 
limited that it is not conscious of 
contradictions. The ferocious stupidity 
of the barbarian combines in it with 
the fixed idea of the inquisitor ; there 
is no room on the earth except for him 
and the orthodox believers of his own 
clique.” * 

One of the characteristics of the 
Jacobins was their perfect and profound 
conviction of each’other’s perfidy and 
corruption—no doubt for the very 
good reason that they knew each 
other and themselves. No intimacy in 
private life, or common action and 
opinions in public life, suffice to pre- 

1 Page 52. 2 Page 53. 
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vent the closest allies, at a moment’s 
warning, turning on each other with 
mutual charges of treachery and ve- 
pality, delivered often in language as 
coarse as can be found. And the ob- 
ject of these accusations—rarely frus- 
trated—was to bring your friend’s 
neck in contact with the ‘‘ national 
razor.” As Barrére admitted in later 
years, “ We had only one feeling, my 
dear sir, that of self-preservation ; 
only one desire, that of keeping our 
existence, which each of us believed to 
be menaced. You caused your neigh- 
hour to be guillotined in order that 
your neighbour might not guillotine 
you.” + This happened constantly. The 
members of the Committee of Public 
Safety, who appear bound together by 
interest and policy, are in reality only 
a collection of mutual spies, waiting 
for the first opportunity to send each 
other to the scaffold. Carnot says to 
Saint- Just, “ You and Robespierre 
are aiming ata dictatorship.” Robes- 
pierre retorts to Carnot, “I am wait- 
ing for you at the first defeat.” 
Another time Robespierre exclaims 
that the Committee is conspiring against 
him; and, turning to Billaud, says, 
“Now I know you.” To which the 
other replied, “And I know you 
as a reactionary.” To serve the 
Republic and achieve some striking 
success was the surest way to be de- 
nounced and executed. Heérault de 
Séchelles, who drew up the Constitu- 
tion of 1793, and distinguished him- 
self in many ways as a good Jacobin, 
aproconsul in the Haut Rhin, member 
of the Committee of Public Safety, in 
a moment falls under the real or pre- 
tended suspicion of his colleagues, and 
is carried off to the Luxembourg to be 
executed in a few days. Dubois 
Crancé has no sooner, as the engineer 
besieging Lyons, brought the city to 
surrender, than he is accused of col- 
lusion with Précy, the commander of 
the garrison, and degraded on the 
spot. He was again, at a later period, 
denounced by Robespierre, and only 
escaped by the result of the 9th Ther- 


1 Page 240. 
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midor. It was the same during the 
Directory. The Directors were always 
engaged in some plot for each other's 
destruction. Carnot and Barras were 
on the worst terms, as is sufficiently 
shown by the choice speech of the 
later to the “ organiser of victory.” 
“Tu as vendu la Republique,’ s’écria 
Barras ; ‘et tu veux égorger ceux qui 
la défendent. Infame brigand! il n’y 
& pas un pou de ton corps qui ne soit 
en droit de te cracher au visage.” * 
Since M. Taine’s volume was pub- 
lished an unexpected corroboration of 
the most serious charge he brings 
against the Jacobins has appeared in 
the memoirs of one of themselves, 
Dubois Crancé, just mentioned, a 
member of the Constituent Assembly, 
of the National Convention, of the 
Committee of Public Safety, General 
of Division, and Minister of War. 
Crancé, whose republicanism cannot be 
called in question, writes as follows :— 
“The Jacobins, purged after Robes- 
pierre’s proscription, were now nothing 
more than a collection of vile informers. 
The deputies had fled from this canteen 
of tyranny. Even the people no longer 
came there. The tribunes were filled 
only with English spies ” —(this is per- 
fect in its way: what should we do 
without this handy diabolus ex machind 
of Pitt and Engiish gold to account for 
everything untoward in the simplest 
and most obvious manner? Without 
them historians and memoir writers 
could not carry on their business, 
which we should all regret :)—*or with 
hirelings paid to applaud the caprices 
of the Sultan and his bloodthirsty 
measures. The Town Council, the 
Public Offices, all recently filled with 
the most fiery Jacobins in order to 
flatter Robespierre, anticipated his 
intentions. The Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal no longer attempted to pass 
judgments. The public prosecutor 
went every night to take his orders 
from the Committee of Public Safety, 
he brought away the list of the pro- 
scribed, and the next day they were 
murdered by the scoundrels called 
* Lanfrey, Hist. de Napoléon, vol. i. p. 30S. 
w 2 
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judges, who only needed to know 
the names and the persons in order to 
condemn them. 

* The Convention had ceased to exist. 
Its members were barely allowed to 
occupy themselves with a few minor 
laws of small importance. If any 
deputies had been bold enough to make 
remarks on the arbitrary acts of the 
committees, they would have been pro- 
scribed, promptly denounced as con- 
spirators, and have paid with their 
heads any such imprudence. One 
hesitated to take a seat next a colleague 
because one feared he might be de- 
nounced during the sitting. Men spoke 
without looking at each other, ‘ Woe 
betide him who shall be sitting next 
to Danton,’ exclaimed Billaud-Varen- 
nes ; and the Chamber felt as if struck 
by lightning.”’! 

It would lead us too far away from 
our immediate subject to continue 
these interesting extracts. Dubois- 
Crancé speaks from personal know- 
ledge. He was in the Convention on 
the 6th Thermidor. A friend said to 
him, “Speak, and speak to-day, or 
you are a dead man.” His friend 
then looked around to see if they had 
been observed, and at once turned his 
back. This corresponds with a fact 
cited by M. Taine. “The 9th Thermi- 
dor was not due to the respectable 
classes : their terror was such that a 
deputy held in esteem, of whom a 
colleague asked, without witnesses, 
‘How long shall we stand this tyranny ?’ 
had his mind so upset that he went 
and denounced his friend.” 

M. Taine shows in detail what the 
Jacobin government was in practice 
as a matter of fact, and the kind of 
services which it rendered to France. 
The delegates sent by the Convention 
to the various armies often placed the 
military operations in jeopardy, and 
sometimes brought about real disasters. 
‘“ What is the good of generals?” said 
one of these persons. ‘The women 
of our suburbs know as much as they 

1 Analyse de la Révolution Frangaise, par 
Dubois-Craneé. Ouvrage posthwme, Charpen- 
tier, 1885, 
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do. Calculations, combined 


move- 
ments, tents, camps, redoubts—all that 


is useless. A bold onset with cold 
steel is the only sort of war which now 
befits Frenchmen.” * Inflated with the 
conceit of boundless ignorance, they 
see no difficulties and feel no scruples, 
“ By order of the Représentants the 
army remained in camp all winter, in 
huts on the left bank of the Rhine, 
near Mayence, a useless measure of 
mere ostentation. No objections were 
even listened to, and a fine army—a 
good cavalry well mounted — were 
forced to die of cold and hunger, with- 
out the least advantage, in a bivouac 
which might have been avoided. The 
details are heartrending. Never was 
military heroism so sacrificed to civil 
incompetence.” * 

Saint-Just orders a battery to be 
set up in a given time. The captain 
works all night with might and main, 
and with as many men as the place 
will hold. The battery was not ready 
at the hour fixed. Saint-Just sends 
the captain to the guillotine They 
do even worse, for they disorganise the 
army, and are proud of it. 

“ A Revolutionary tribunal is in- 
stalled at head-quarters. Soldiers are 
invited to denounce their officers. 
Promises of money and secrecy are 
made to informers. 
accused are never brought face to face. 
No preliminary inquiry, no writings 
allowed, not even to record the judg 
ment—a simple interrogation, of which 
no note is taken. The accused, 
arrested at eight o’clock, is condemned 
at nine, and shot at ten. 

“ Their civil administration was ons 
level with their management of mili- 
tary affairs, only far more disastrous, 
as they had not a trained body of men 
and officers to correct and neutralise 
their blunders in the one case as they 
had in the other. On June 27th 
1793, the Convention closed the Stock 
Exchange ; in the next year it su 
pressed all financial companies, ani 
forbade all bankers, merchants, or an! 
other persons to form any establish 
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ments of the kind under any pretext 
or name whatsoever. The Commune 
sealed up, in September 1793, the 
desks and safes of all bankers, money 
changers, and men of business, and 
even put them in prison; but as they 
were forced to meet the bills drawn on 
them, they were let out on sufferance, 
under the guard of two ‘good citizens,’ 
whom they paid, The larger merchants 
and notaries, and all who were de- 
positaries of securities, both in Paris 
and the provincial towns, have a sans- 
culotte armed with a pike in their 
offices, and he accompanies them in 
the street when they visit their 
clients. By these regulations the 
men of business were kept in order, 
and prevented from betraying the 
cause of the people, as they might be 
presumed ready to do. After the 
merchants and stockbrokers had been 
taught their duty, the smaller traders 
and farmers were taken in hand. Of 
course trade was bad in such a state 
of public disturbance; but the Con- 
vention will stand no nonsense. Agri- 
culturists were forbidden to sell 
anywhere save in the market, ordered 
to bring so many sacks a week, and 
forced by military pressgangs to de- 
liver their quota. Shopkeepers were 
commanded to expose for daily public 
sale their goods and commodities of 
first necessity. A maximum price was 
fixed, above which they may not sell 
either bread, flour, grain, vegetables, 
fruit, wine, vinegar, cider, beer, brandy, 
meat fresh or salted, bacon, cattle, fish 
dried, smoked, salted, or pickled, butter, 
honey, sugar, sweet or lamp oil, can- 
dles, wood, coal, charcoal, salt, soap, 
soda, potash, leather, iron, steel, pewter, 
lead, copper, hemp, linen, woollen goods, 
clothes, stuffs, sabots, shoes, and to- 
bacco. To keep any more of these 
articles than was required for private 
consumption was to be guilty of fore- 
stalling, and punished with death ; 
enormous fines, the prison, the pillory, 
were inflicted on all who sold above 
the fixed price.” ? 

It need hardly be said that under 
1 Pages 488-9. 
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such treatment commodities soon be- 
came scarce, and shortly disappeared. 
The most singular effect of the Jacobin 
legislation was its operation on the 
small farmers and peasants, for whom 
the Revolution was supposed to do so 
much, Exposed to all kinds of arbi- 
trary exactions and sudden levies in 
order to provision the troops, the 
farmer, though relieved from feudal 
dues, and perhaps a purchaser at a 
nominal price of a portion of his land- 
lord’s property, soon began to tind that 
the golden age was a long way off. 
Ordered to bring his corn to weekly 
market, and sell it at whatever price 
the municipality, coerced by the mob, 
may dictate, he prefers staying at 
home and running the risk of violat- 
ing the law. As his property may be 
seized at any moment, he at last refuses 
to work, to cut his harvest and thresh 
his corn. Why should he? He finds 
that his labour is not for himself, but 
for the patriots, brothers-citizens of a 
free republic, who appropriate the 
fruits of it to themselves. But the 
vigilant eye of the government is upon 
him, and if he will not putriotically 
give his toil and his goods for nothing, 
or half-price, it must be from enmity 
to the Revolution. He shall go to 
prison. And they go in tens of 
thousands, says M. Taine; and he 
quotes documents, far too lengthy to 
be reproduced here, which confirm his 
statement.? Part of this was known 
before, and may be found in Louis 
Blane’s history, only the facts, as may 
be supposed, are made to present a 
very different aspect. ‘“ We cannot 
recall,” says the last named writer, 
“without a feeling of horror the 
means employed by the enemies of the 
Revolution to disgust the people with 
it by famine. Sacks of wheat were 
kept closed and the markets unpro- 
vided. Grain was hidden, even in 
stables under straw. Stacks of wheat 
were allowed to rot, or abandoned to 
the ferocity of rats.”* Obviously 

® Pages 512-14. 

3 Louis Blanc, 
vol. xi. c. 6. 
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English rats sent over in cages manu- 
factured at Birmingham for the pur- 
pose, by the infamous Pitt, enemy of 
the human race. The result, however 
produced, was famine, and M. Taine 
gives a terrible series of pictures of 
the straits to which the people of Paris 
and the provinces were reduced. 

“ Alarming gatherings of people took 
place at the doors of the bakers, 
butchers, and grocers; then at the 
central market for butter, eggs, fish, 
and vegetables ; then on the quays for 
wine, wood, and charcoal. And this 
lasted for fourteen months without 
interruption during the revolutionary 
government. Files (queues) were 
formed to get bread, meat, oil, soap, 
and candles, and all other commodities 
of constant use. They begin to as- 
semble at three o’clock, at one o’clock 
in the morning, and even at midnight, 
and go on lengthening from hour to 
hour. Try and imagine those rows 
of poor wretches, men and women, 
stretched on the ground in fine 
weather, or standing on their stiff 
and quivering limbs when the weather 
is bad, especially in winter, amid a 
downpour of rain, or with their feet 
in the snow during so many hours, in 
dark streets hardly lighted, full of 
filth and garbage. For want of oil 
half the lamps have been put out; 
for want of money the paving is 
not renewed; sweeping has ceased, 
and dungheaps accumulate along the 
walls,” ! 

The worst of it was that often after 
waiting for half a night in the 
cold streets they were forced to go 
away with nothing. Paris with all its 
gates open was like a beleaguered city 
in the last stage of a siege. ‘“*‘ If this 
is to continue’ said the workmen, ‘we 
had better kill one another, as there is 
nothing left to live upon.’ Sick women, 
children in arms, are stretched upon 
the snow in the heart of Paris—Rue 
Vivienne, on the Pont Royal—and 
remain thus far into the night .to 
beg charity. ... Nothing is to be 
seen in the streets, in the markets, but 
1 Pages 497-9. 
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famishing crazy figures, a great crowd 
of citizens running one against an- 
other, shouting, weeping, and offering 
everywhere the picture of despair.” * 

M. Taine shows very clearly how this 
scarcity was largely due to the very 
measures taken by the government to 
diminish it. Every effort was made to 
provision Paris by the Jacobins, for fear 
thatif the famine became too severe, the 
capital might revolt even against their 
iron rule. Twice, in Germinal and 
Prairial, year III., it did rise and shake 
their power fora moment. They there- 
fore have to obtain corn and flour by 
some means, fair or foul. On the whole 
it is found easiest to steal them. The 
Committee of Public Safety requisitions 
“all the oats existing in the territory 
of the Republic ;” in the space of a week 
all owners of oats are bound to convey 
them to depts indicated by the local 
authorities, to be paid at the maximum 
price fixed by law, under pain of being 
regarded as “ suspect” and being pun- 
ished as such. 

In the provinces more comprehensive 
decrees were issued, enjoining all 
citizens to send in their stocks of 
grain, flour, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
millet, buckwheat, under the same 
conditions. 

Military posts are stationed round 
Paris to the distance of eighteen 
leagues, with patrols to urge the car- 
ters to greater speed, to seize and 
employ supplementary horses, Escorts 
are sent out from Paris to meet the 
convoys, and to requisition all necessary 
carts and horses to effect the trans- 
port, superseding all other works and 
services. Communes which were tra- 
versed by a high road were ordered 
to bring rubbish and dung to fill up 
the bad places in the road, and to 
scatter mould along the ways that the 
horses might not slip in frosty weather ; 
workmen were impressed to break the 
ice round water-mills, etc., etc., ete. 
In short, the most oppressive corvées 
of the old monarchy were made to 
look insignificant beside the exactions 
of the new reign of liberty. 

2 Page 506. 
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The result was that bread was sold 
in Paris at three sous a pound, where- 
as in the Banlieue it cost six. But 
how long did it stay in Paris? It ran 
out like water through a sieve as fast 
as it was brought in. Cent. per cent. 
profit was more than human nature 
could resist. It was the same with 
other commodities ; in spite of the most 
careful watching they escaped out of 
Paris by road or river; and of the 
severity of the famine there can be 
no doubt. M. Taine fills six or seven 
pages with extracts, largely from 
reports of the government’s own in- 
spectors, which reveal a really terrible 
picture of extreme and protracted 
distress. People dropped down from 
inanition in the streets and were too 
weak to rise. One eye-witness saw 
seven persons fall thus in the space of 
ten minutes. The distress in the 
provincial towns does not appear to 
have been any less, and M. Taine 
concludes that considerably more than 
a million of inhabitants died of 
sheer hunger. 

We have complete proof that much, 
if not all, of this suffering and mortality 
was gratuitously inflicted by the in- 
competence of the rulers. As soon as 
ever the maximum was abolished and 
freedom of sale restored, commodities 
were forthcoming in abundance, which 
is not so surprising, as the harvest 
had been magnificent. But what is 
strange is that food could be had at a 
moderate price, reckoned in the old 
currency. “A stock-broker sells a 
louis for 5,000 francs in paper. His 
dinner costs him 1,000 livres, and he 
exclaims: ‘I have dined for four francs 
ten sous. Charming things these as- 
signats! I could ‘not have dined 
so well in former times for twelve 
francs,’ ” 

This statement is curiously confirm- 
ed by numerous passages in'Woif Tone’s 
Journal—a document, oddly enough, 
entirely unknown in France, though 
it is replete with information as to the 
state of the country. Tone writes, 
February 3rd, 1796 :—“ Dinner ; and 
1 Page 537. 
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here, as a matter of curiosity, follows 
our bill of fare, which proves clearly 
that France is in a starving situation. 

“ An excellent soup. 

“A dish of fish, fresh from the 
harbour. 

“A forequarter of delicate small 
mutton, like the Welsh. 

“ A superb turkey. 

“A pair of ducks. 

“Pastry, cheese, and fruit after 
dinner, with wine ad libitum. I for- 
got the vegetables, which were excel- 
lent. Very glad to see such unequivo- 
cal proofs of famine. Supper just like 
our dinner, with wine, &c. My bill 
per diem for such entertainment as 
above mentioned is six francs (five 
shillings).” This was at Havre, where 
he had just landed from America. 
When he gets to Paris, a few days 
later, prices seem equally moderate. 
“ At six, dinner with D’Aucourt at the 
Restaurateur’s in the Maison Egalite, 
formerly the Palais Royal. The bill 
of fare printed as large as a play bill, 
with the price of everything marked. 
I am ashamed to say so much on the 
subject of eating, but I have been so 
often bored with the famine of France, 
that it is in some degree necessary to 
dwell upon it. Our dinner was a soup, 
roast fowl, fried carp, and salads of two 
kinds; a bottle of Burgundy, coffee 
after dinner, and a glass of liqueur, with 
excellent bread. I forgot we had cauli- 
flower and sauce ; and our bill for the 
whole, wine and all, was 1,500 livres 
in assignats, which at the present rate 
(the louis being 6,500 livres) is exactly 
4s. 7,),d. sterling. I wish to God our 
bill of fare was posted on the Royal 
Exchange for John Bull’s edification. 
I do not think he would dine much 
better for the money even at the Lon 
don Tavern, especially if he drank such 
Burgundy as we did.”? Wolf Tone 
saw everything through a distorting 
medium of passionate hatred to Eng- 
land, and in several parts of his Journal 
he shows complete ignorance of France. 
But on this matter there is no reason 

2 Wolf Tone’s Works, vol. ii., pages 1-7 
in the original Washington edition. 
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whatever to doubt his word or his accu- 
racy. His diary was written to amuse 
his wife in America, and was not pub- 
lished till many years after his death. 
It was not to be supposed that the 
“ brave sans-culottes” would be at the 
trouble of ruining France for nothing. 
Liberty deserved to be paid for, and as 
for equality, that was best realised 
when patriots shared the good things 
of life among themselves. Of course, 
there were exceptions of honesty and 
disinterestedness even among the 
Jacobins. The ferocious fanatics, like 
Saint-Just and the Sea-green Incor- 
ruptible, paid themselves in blood and 
despotic power. But the great mass of 
the party were arrant thieves, with 
large appetites and small scruples. 
Most of the chiefs made immense for- 
tunes during the Terror, which, if they 
survived, they increased under the 
Directory and the Empire. M. Taine 
mentions Tallien, the “king of thieves,” 
Javogues, Fouché, André Dumont, 
Merlin de Thionville, Laporte, Salicetti, 
Rewbell, Rousselin, Chateauneuf-Ran- 
don, who collected by plunder real 
and personal estate amounting to 
millions. It could not be expected 
that the butchers, the bakers, and 
candlestick-makers, to say nothing of 


the far less respectable classes who 


held France by the throat during the 
Jacobin supremacy, would be more 
fastidious. For instance :— 

“ At Troyes all the provisions and 
eatables of the town are requisitioned 
for the table of twenty-four sans- 
culottes who have been charged to 
purify the popular society. Before 
the formation of this ‘ regenerating’ 
nucleus, the revolutionary committee 
held their junketings at the inn of 
the Little Louvre, and passed nights in 
tippling and drawing up lists of ‘ sus- 
pects.’ At Dijon you may see ten or 
twelve lusty patriots cross the town, 
each with a chalice under his arm 
which serves him for a drinking cup. 
They assemble at the Mountain Inn, 
where they have frequent and copious 
repasts, and between the courses decree 
sentences of outlawry. At Strasbourg 
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sixty propagandists with moustachios 
lodged in the college, their permanent 
residence, have a cook furnished by 
the town, where they carouse day and 
night on dainties which they requisi 
tion, washed down with fine wines 
intended for the defenders of their 
country.” ? 

The bigger men found it more con- 
venient to dip into the national 
treasury. In the first instance the 
revolutionary committees paid them- 
selves ; after they had been assigned a 
fixed salary, they added to it about 
what they chose, as it is they who 
collect the “extraordinary” taxes, and 
often without lists or registers of the 
moneys collected. Under these con- 
ditions it does not surprise one to hear 
that the “National Treasury had not 
received any sum coming from these 
taxes.” Two, and even four years later, 
out of forty milliards paid into the 
Treasury, only half, or twenty milliards 
were accompanied with verified receipts. 
At Villefranche, out of 138,000 francs 
levied the treasurer of the district only 
finds 42,000 in his strong box; at 
Beaugency out of 500,000 only 50,000 
are received ; at La Réole 22,650 out 
of half a million. ‘The rest,” writes 
the receiver of Villefranche, ‘* has been 
squandered by the Committee of 
Surveillance.” * 

The meanest form of plunder was 
the black mail levied on people who 
could afford to pay large sums to pro- 
tectors who either held some office, or 
had the ear of the government. M. 
Taine gives a long list of such cases, 
at once comic and horrible, and re- 
minding one very much of Front de 
Beeuf’s interviews with Isaac of York 
in the dungeon of Torquilstone. We 
can only find place for one. Of the 
forty-eight revolutionary committees 
of Paris one was called that of the 
Bonnet Rouge. The names and pro- 
fessions of its members are known, 
little to their advantage in some 
cases. 


“ As early as the month of September 


the committee, which could arrest 
1 Page 341. 2 Page 345. 
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whom it liked, made raids and cap- 
tured three hundred fathers of families 
in four months, and first of all put as 
many of them in an old barrack in 
the Rue de Sévres as the place would 
hold. In this narrow and unwhole- 
some building one hundred and twenty 
were heaped together, ten in a room, 
two in a bed, and as expenses they pay 
300 francs a day, The real expendi- 
ture was sixty-two franes a day, so there 
remained a handsome profit of 238 
francs to the honest speculators, the 
members of the committee. They con- 
sequently live in grand style, and have 
the most splendid dinners in their com- 
mittee room. Ten and twelve francs 
a head seem nothing to them. But in 
the opulent quarter of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, there are so many rich people 
of both sexes that it is thought better 
to provide them with decent lodgings 
in order to milk them with more profit. 
Consequentlytowards the end of March, 
1794” (just when the Hebertists were 
being executed), “ to enlarge their busi- 
ness and complete their sheepfold, the 
committee hire at the corner of the 
boulevard, a large house with a court 
and garden, and there deposit the best 
society of the district in lodgings of 
two rooms, at twelve francs a day. This 
brings them in 150,000 francs a year, 
and as the house only costs 2,400, they 
clear 147,600 livres by the operation, 
to which must be added twenty different 
profits in money or goods, fees for 
letting ix food and liquors, for letting 
out correspondence, personal taxes, tips 
and ‘gratifications of all kinds which 
passed from hand to hand.’’! It was, 
in fact, a very large sponging heuse, 
only the inhabitants were not debtors, 
but very solvent persons indeed. No 
one wished to complain, because both 
tenants and landlords found their ac- 
count in the arrangement. The patriotic 
committee made enormous profits, and 
the distinguished lodgers were safer in 
their confinement than they would 
have been in their own houses. To 
allow such good customers to go to the 
guillotine would have been a wanton 
1 Page 318. 
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sacrifice and neglect of opportunity to 
turn a dishonest penny. During six 
months of the Terror, out of 160 of the 
Bonnet Rouge’s clients only two were 
brought to the scaffold, Although it 
was an accepted principle among the 
Jacobins that “ patriots were not to 
be prosecuted,” even for well-known 
fraud and dishonesty,’ yet one could 
hardly expect the enterprising com- 
mitte to guarantee the safety of all 
its lodgers. Cases must happen in 
which it was necessary “to oblige a 
friend,” and if only two went to the 
guillotine it must be owned that the 
shrewd committee men kept their con- 
tract fairly well. 

It will be perceived that while in 
no way disposed to palliate the horrors 
of the Revolution M. Taine has a very 
clear purpose of enlarging our concep- 
tions of its meanness, baseness, and 
low villainy. And this is a valuable 
service. Ordinary historians, especially 
of orthodox republican pattern, always 
pretend to treat the matter from the 
point of view of lofty principle, and 
discuss with perfect gravity the dif- 
ferent phases of the Revolution, as if 
they resulted from the action of normal 
human beings under average motives 
of honour or ambition, honesty or 
cupidity, as the case might be, but 
still on the whole fairly upright, sane, 
and well-meaning, however much 
misled by passion in a season of 
extreme crisis. M. Taine has suc- 
ceeded in putting an end to that view. 
And although his presentation of the 
matter has naturally enough excited 
animosities against him almost worthy 
of the Reign of Terror itself, yet it may 
be said that his view is more rational 
and makes the Revolution more intelli- 
gible than those to which it is opposed. 
Every one must have experienced the 
difficulty of reconciling most of the 
common theories of the Revolution 
with its practice. Fraternity pro- 
claimed from the housetops, and un- 
speakable barbarities prevailing every- 
where; liberty announced as for the 
first time appearing in the world, and 

® Page 281. 
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tyranny unprecedented being the 
result ; the rights of man promised 
and never more grossly violated. It 
is not easy to see the relation of cause 
and effect in these and numerous other 
instances. According to Louis Blanc, 
Robespierre was benevolence, purity, 
disinterestedness in person, but every 
one must be glad to be beyond reach 
of his virtues. Even Carlyle, who 
prided himself on seeing “facts” and 
discarding theories, had some transcen- 
dental theory of the Revolution being an 
authentic flash of Heaven’s lightning 
burning up ina very terrible, yet divine 
way, intolerable lies, quackeries, and 
Dead Sea aperies which had become of- 
fensive to the human nostril; and many 
of us thought it very fine and profound. 
M. Taine’s view is less pretentious— 
that the Revolution was an eruption 
of the evil elements which every 
country contains, and in ordinary 
times keeps under, but which in the 
conditions then existing could not 
meet with adequate repression, and 
for a period became masters of the 
situation.! 

“]T think,” says M. Taine, “that no 
(other country or age ever saw such a 


contract between a nation and its 
rulers. By a series of purifications 


in inverse sense, the faction has been 


reduced to its dregs: out of the vast 
tide which surged up in 1789, nothing 
remains but the froth and the slime, 
all the rest has been cast off or has 
withdrawn itself: first the highest 
classes, clergy, nobles, parliamen- 
tarians, then the middle classes 
of merchants and manufacturers, 
lastly, the élite of the lower class, 
small farmers, master workmen. .. To 
make up the party, there barely remains 
in June, 1793, anything beyond shift- 
less workmen, the vagabonds of the 
towns and the country, the inmates 
of the workhouse, the riffraff of the 
slums, the degraded and dangerous 
rabble, the outcast, the perverted and 
shameless, the crazy of all kinds; and 
at Paris whence they rule France, their 

1 Ia Révolution,, vol. ii., pages 400-8 ; 
vol. iii., page 290. 


gang, a contemptible minority, is re- 
cruited precisely among that human 
refuse which infests capitals, in the 
diseased and vicious mob which, in- 
heriting a blood corrupted by its own 
misconduct, brings into civilisation 
the degeneration, feebleness, and folly 
of its ruined constitution, of its retro- 
grade instincts, and of its ill-formed 
brain.” 2 In several other places he 
refers to the same subject in similar 
language. To the language exception 
may perhaps justly be taken: it is 
needlessly harsh and crude. But the 
general statement is true; only it 
needed supplementing by a small 
addition which would have freed it 
from the suspicion of class antagonism 
which it now has: viz. that the Jacobin 
ranks were really recruited by the bad, 
the base, and the reckless of all classes, 
and that the people in the sense of 
plebs did not, in proportion to their 
numerical superiority, contribute a 
larger quota than their proper share, 
if so large. To take only the most 
obvious names, who were Barras and 


Rovere? Nobles, gentilhommes of old 
lineage. Who were Fouché, Barére, 


and Lebon? Priests or monks. Who 
were Marat, Collot d’Herbois, Robes- 
pierre, Billaud, and nine-tenths of the 
Mountain? Essentially middle-class 
men. No doubt the lower ranks of 
the party were filled, as M. Taine 
says, with riffraff from the slums and 
the gutter, but he himself reckons the 
number of scamps and jades who tyran- 
nised the country at only seven thou- 
sand of both sexes (cing mille brutes et 
vauriens, avec deux mille drdlesses).’ 
To a man of infamous character, how- 
ever noble, the Jacobin’s arms were 
open. A more depraved nature than 
that of the Marquis de Sade could 
hardly have been found in the Rome 
of Juvenal, but the marquis was in an 
obscure way a popular person among 
the sans-culottes, president of the 
section of Pikes, that of Robespierre. 
It was the same in all cases from 
Egalité downwards. <A priest or noble 
2 Vol. ii., page 470. 
3 La Révolution, vol. ii., page 408. 
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only needed to graduate sufficiently 
deep in vice and crime, and all ob- 
jections to the ci-devant disappeared. 
But purity of life, refinement of 
manners, especially superiority of 
mind and education, were indelible 
barriers to Jacobin fellowship, and 
no meekness or seclusion could disarm 
his hostility. Witness the murders of 
Lavoisier, the younger Buffon, André 
Chénier, and of numberless others. 
The report of the arrest and interro- 
gation of Chénier has been preserved 
(see Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du Lundi, 
vol. iv., p. 164), and is perhaps one 
of the most purely disgusting docu- 


ments in existence, not forgetting 
the record of the  brutalities of 
Jeffreys. Well may Sainte - Beuve 


exclaim, “Honte de la civilisation ! 
Voila en quelles mains ce charmant 
génie (comme toute la France) était 
tombé ; voila & quels hommes il eut 
affaire ; ces bétes brutes et sans-culottes 
ignares.” It must be trying to a 
Frenchman of refinement and culture 
to be told that his country could be 
regenerated—save the mark !—only by 
the butchery of the loftiest characters 
and noblest intellects of France. 

It is about time to call things by 
their right names, and say that the 
Terror, the Jacobin conquest and 
domination, were not in the least the 
doing of the French people taken as a 
whole; as they were not at all a noble 
if hasty and misguided effort to 
establish liberty ; but simply an out- 
burst of the rascality and blackguard- 
ism of the country, which the old 
monarchy had so paralysed for all 
political action that it was unable to 
help or defend itself. The rascality of 
London would at any time do as bad 
or worse if it had the opportunity ; it 
once did, for a moment, during the 
Gordon riots. The Jacobin rule was 
a gigantic and prolonged Gordon riot, 
which had time to methodise and regu- 
late its burglary, arson and murder. 
3ut because it called its crimes patriot- 
ism and disguised itself under fine 
names and pompous inscriptions, be- 
cause it has suited the pockets and 
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the passions of a number of brilliant 
authors to write it up, it still goes 
about under false pretences as a great 
and beneficent event, instead of appear- 
ing in its true character as one of the 
greatest calamities and infamies that 
ever afflicted France and Europe. 

It was a calamity, even supposing a 
certain amount of. good has followed 
it, which is more easy to assume than 
to prove. Good followed the Black 
Death in the fourteenth century (the 
emancipation of labour) ; good followed 
the fire of London—it was said to 
have burnt out the plague. But 
were not the Black Death and the 
fire of London frightful calamities 
at the time? The Revolution was a 
terrible and destructive natural phe- 
nomenon ; like all natural phenomena, 
unavoidable under the conditions. A 
cyclone or pestilence occurs because 
under the conditions atmospheric or 
sanitary, cause producing effect, they 
must occur. But we do not raise 
pans to cyclones and plagues there- 
fore. The immediate cause of the 
Revolution was the utter degeneration 
of the monarchy, which, after killing 
all local institutions and political life 
in France, was soon itself overtaken 
with atrophy. In this sense the mon- 
archy should bear the whole responsi- 
bility of the crimes of the Revolution. 
The Revolution shows what the mon- 
archy had made of France after a 
thousand years of existence—a people 
—nobles and commons alike helpless 
and defenceless before a small band of 
ruffians. It need not be said it had 
done much beside. France before the 
Revolution was a museum filled with 
lovely and beautiful things unequalled 
in Europe. The Celestine’s Church, 
with its treasures of art, was one of 
the wonders of the world, which all 
travellers hastened to see. In litera- 
ture, philosophy and science, France 
ranked with the foremost nations; in 
the social art of savcir vivre she had 
no rival. But politically she was stiff 
and almost dead, and for this the 
monarchy was to blame. It was to 
blame for much more. Under what 
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nurture were born and raised those 
abhorrent celebrities of the Convention 
and Commune but that of Catholic 
and monarchical France? Those bétes 
brutes and sans-culottes ignares were 
the produce not of the Revolution but 
of the monarchy. Let the monarchy 
and the Church, therefore, disappear, 
as they are so noxious. By all means. 
But let them disappear in a way which 
shall not make bad worse. Let refor- 
mation, nay, transformation operate, 
not blind and brutal destruction. Of 
course under the circumstances it could 
not be helped, and it could not be 
otherwise, What can be otherwise is 
our appreciation of a past event. We 
are not called upon to say that bad 
was good, because bad happened. We 
need not celebrate calamities as bene- 
fits, and call a national brain-fever a 
regeneration of humanity. 

These are not the views of a reac- 
tionary but of a radical, who dislikes 
the Revolution as one of the greatest 
evils that ever befell the good cause. 
In England the evil has well-nigh 
ceased to operate. But for a good 
fifty years this country was held in a 
Tory vice merely by the reminiscence 
of the sans-culottic régime. In France 
it is unfortunately very far otherwise. 
There the Revolution is not a past, or 
a recent, but a present event, and no 
foreigner can realise the absorbed fas- 
cination which it still excites in friends 
and enemies alike; inspiring the keenest 
hopes and fears, alarms for the present, 
and anxieties for the future. And no 
wonder. The passions which flamed up in 
the Reign of Terror are still smouldering 
under a thin crust, through which, as 
the Commune proved, they may at 
any time burst forth afresh. The era 
of Revolutions is too obviously not 
closed there. That long nightmare of 
noyades, fusillades, and guillotinades, 
as of an infernal pantomime, still 
haunts the waking dreams of thou- 
sands. What mad scheme of spolia- 
tion and anarchy which cannot find 
an apt precedent in “la fg-r-r-rande 
Révolution?” What coup d'état and 
military or mob suppression of civic 
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rights cannot find a contrary prece- 
dent? Here is the indelible sin 
of the Revolution, that it has per- 
verted and all but ruined the poli- 
tical mind of France in all parties 
alike. It has, if one may use 
such an expression, mentally blood- 
poisoned the country. The Whites 
are as revolutionary as the Reds. 
Michelet was aware of this, though 
he had to be cautious in his mode of 
saying it. “ La Terreur généralement 
frappait a cédté. Cet enorme sacrifice 
d’efforts et de sang était en pure perte 
de la, un grand découragement, une 
rapide et funeste démoralisation, une 
sorte de choléra moral.” —Again “ Avec 
la grandeur du mouvement, on voit 
sa brutalité, son aveuglement, son 
vertige.’ + That vertigo still exists, 
and shows its sinister presence in 
moments of crises. 

The ghastly horrors of the Revolution 
would not have been too costly a price 
to pay, if after all the result had been 
a united and contented people, having 
their differences of course, about the 
minor polities of the day, but reconciled 
as to the great lines of government. 
Is that the case? Far from it. Is 
the great social problem nearer 
solution there than it is here? No 
one who knows the country would say 
so. The antagonism of class to class 
was never more fierce. The workmen 
look upon the rich bourgeoisie as 
crapulous egoists and Sybarites, the 
rich bourgeois looks upon the prole- 
taire as a potential incendiary and cut- 
throat, waiting his opportunity to 
spring upon him, and the worst of it 
is that both parties have much to say 
for their opinion. The memory of 
indelible injuries given and received 
does not conduce to social harmony ; it 
is not easy to shake hands across 
rivers of blood; and the legacy of 
hatred bequeathed by the Revolution 
to this day surpasses even the evils 
of its contemporary existence. 

I happened in Paris, a good while ago, 
to dine with a workman friend whom 


1 Hist. de la Révolution Frangaise, vol. vii., 
c. 6. 
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{ had known many years. He gave 
me an excellent dinner prepared by 
his wife, and invited a few ac- 
quaintances for the evening. It was 
about the time when Sir Richard, then 
Mr., Cross, had completed his legis- 
lation on the Trades Unions, which 
gave such fair satisfaction to employer 
andemployed. My prolétaire friends 
asked me for news from England, 
likely to interest them, and as the 
facts and the provisions of the recent 
bill were then present to my mind, I 
gave them as good an account of it as 
[could. All listened with great 
interest, till one of the guests said, 
* Pardon, mais je ne sais pas si j’entends 
bien. Ce Monsieur Cross dont vous 
parlez, c'est un bourgeois, n’est-ce 
pas?” I replied that certainly he was 
avery “gros bourgeois.” ‘Then do 
you mean to say,” he continued, 
“that your working classes are so 
humble, not to say so servile, as to be 
contented with legislation, however 
good, devised by a bourgeois?” I 
replied that I did not see why as 
practical men they should object ; 


my answer was not considered satis- 
factory. 

And thus M. Taine’s labour of 
twelve years is brought to a close, 
and he deserves, as he will obtain, the 
homage and congratulations of scholars, 
historians and rational men in all 
countries. The work could not be 
appreciated till it was before the world 
in a complete form, and lost very much 
by being read in instalments, The 
careful finish and thoroughness of 
these volumes cannot be overpraised. 
They unite the solidity of German 
with the brilliancy of French author- 
ship. No one before him has taken 
so wide and far-reaching a survey of 
the Revolution, of its causes and of 
its results. He has written a work 
of which he may well be proud, as his 
country may be proud of him; and 
perhaps the most serious answer to 
many of his-pessimistic views and argu- 
ments against the Revolution may be 
found in the fact that such a writer 
and such a book could appear within 
four years of its hundredth anniver- 
sary. 

Jas. Corren Morison, 











Tue author of the scheme of redistri- 
bution for England which appeared in 
the August number of this Magazine 
must indeed be hard to please if he 
is not satisfied on the whole with the 
Bill now before the country, and is 
not prepared to criticise it in a com- 
placent and kindly spirit. For prac- 
tical purposes the two are identical 
both as to principles and details. Both 
go upon the basis of population alone ; 
both fix the limit of disfranchisement 
at 15,000 and 50,000; both avoid 
grouping, which the scheme stigma- 
tised as a lazy and feeble device, 
though the chances at that time were 
in its favour ; both substitute for the 
present “meaningless and unmanage- 
able divisions” the plan of enlarging 
the present county boroughs and divid- 
ing the counties into one-membered 
districts, having for their centres the 
principal towns in the county, which 
the author has persistently recom- 
mended. There is only a difference of 
two in the number of seats assigned 
to England, Sligo and Cashel having 


been in the Bill taken from Ireland.’ 


And lastly, the number of county and 
borough members is the same in the 
Bill as in the scheme, except, of course, 
that the former adds one in each case 
to the number assigned in the latter, 
7.e., 234 and 226, instead of 233 and 
225. Some slight differences there 
are, but, with one exception, these 
will not be noticed, as being of no 
interest to any one save the author 
himself. 

By far the best way of giving the 
reader a general view of the operation 
of the Bill will be to show its effect 
upon each of the counties, because 
these constitute localities well known 
to ordinary men as possessing certain 
characteristics and interests of their 
own. A similar table was printed in 
my scheme, with which, if he feels so 
disposed, the reader can compare the 
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following one. He must be reminded 
again that in six cases in calculat- 
ing the population, allowance has been 
made for the overlapping of boroughs 
into two counties; that Tamworth is 
taken with Warwickshire; that by 
London is meant the present metropo- 
litan area, the eight new seats being 
assigned to the four home counties 
from which they are taken. 
Ratio in 
Thousand 
Popu- Borough County One 
lation, Seats, Seats, Seat for 
0 21 
0 30 
0 : 


County. 
Rutland... 
Hunts . 
Westmore “ 
Northampton .,. 272.55 
Hereford ......... 
Cumberland. 
Lincoln... 
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In estimating the value and effect 
of the Bill by this table we must bear 
in mind what it purports to accom- 
plish, and what, in accordance with 
the traditional habits of the English 
people, public opinion demanded of the 
Ministry. That may be described 
thus—“To obtain as much electoral 
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equality as was possible without de- 
stroying the old historical landmarks ; 
to obtain, in short, the maximum of 
effect with the minimum of force or 
disturbance.” Now what the Bill 
does is simply to graft upon the old 
trunk some new branches by which 
this result is absolutely secured for 
all reasonable and practical purposes. 
Does any one suppose that the true 
opinion of the country and an adequate 
representation of all its varied interests 
will not be gained from constituencies 
as arranged in this table? It is neces- 
sary to insist upon this, because there 
is a disposition showing itself in un- 
expected and rather suspicious quarters 
to ery out for more equality, and to 
make the most of differences which, 
when we remember what we have put up 
with till yesterday, must be pronounced 
very unimportant. To grumbling of 
this sort it may be well to oppose these 
three simple considerations :— 

(1.) That if any attempt had been 
made to constitute electoral districts, 
the persons who are now crying out— 
apparently as a vent to their feelings 
—for more equality, would have been 
the first to denounce it as subversive, 
unconstitutional, and the like. 

(2.) That the Bill insures to the 
people an absolute control over their 
own arrangements and destinies, so 
that if there is any popular demand 
for more equally arranged electoral 
areas, it can be gratified without 
trouble or delay hereafter. 

(3.) That it is very probable, for 
reasons which cannot be discussed 
now, and can indeed hardly be fore- 
seen, that the sense of the importance 
of numerical equality in voting power 
will diminish rather than increase. 
The Reform Bill may teach us, among 
other things, that the old Radicalism, 
excellent work as it has done, is not 
the same thing as the new democracy. 
Be this as it may at this particular 
moment, we contend that the Bill is 
a successful attempt to do just what 
popular opinion demanded, the inte- 
rests of both parties permitted, the 
progress of events made desirable, and 
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adherence to traditional English ways 
of thinking and acting prescribed. 

This being so, we now go on to point 
out that the weak point in the Bill 
lies rather in the direction of over-much 
change than over little ; at any rate, 
that a very plausible case may be 
made out against some of the details. 
The rule laid down in our scheme was 
that no county should be called upon to 
surrender so many seats as would bring 
it below the average, because, in that 
case, a serious injustice would be in- 
flicted upon precisely the weaker and 
more scattered communities, which, 
upon Mr. Gladstone’s principle, were 
to be sheltered from it. Hence the 
deficiency, such as it was, was confined 
to a few of the more populous counties, 
for which so much was already being 
done, and in which a seat more or less 
would make comparatively little differ- 
ence. But the Bill confers upon the 
largercounties about 14 more members, 
and in doing so reduces some of the 
smaller counties below the average. It 
is to be feared that it may be too late to 
reverse this now that the appetite for 
gain has been aroused, and will be 
further shaped and strengthened by 
the Boundary Commission; but it is, 
at any rate, right that it should be 
pointed out, in order that the people 
may know what is being done. 

The position of Bucks, perhaps the 
most electorally famous county in 
England, in the above table is really 
almost shocking. To surrender 5 
members out of 8, and thus descend 
to being almost the worst represented 
county in England, is to undergo a 
crushing operation. It belongs to the 
same group of counties, and has the 
same population as Oxfordshire, which 
nevertheless retains 4. Compare it, 
for instance, with the powerful county 
of Middlesex, which has received ex- 
ceptionally favourable treatment by 
obtaining 8 seats (including Hamp- 
stead) instead of 2, and thus being 
raised to a proportion of 1 in 49, as 
compared with 1 in 59 for its unfortu- 
nate neighbour. Is it too late to plead 
that the transference of one member 
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would give the ratios respectively at 
1 in 56 and one in 44, thereby placing 
Bucks in the same position as similar 
counties? Cannet the memories of 
Hampden, of Burke, of Disraeli, pre- 
vail so far? 

Bedfordshire, while surrendering a 
borough member for the general good, 
finds itself left with the very meagre 
county representation of 1 seat for 
65,000 persons. 

The North Riding surrenders no 
less than 6 borough seats, and, re- 
ceiving back only 2 county members, 
must put up with 4 seats for over 
230,000 persons, while its boroughs 
have as many for a population of 
barely over 160,000, Four seats ap- 
pears a small allotment for that im- 
mense district, with all its varied 
interests. 

Gloucestershire, Sussex, and Notts 
also come badly off, and from the 
same cause as injured Bucks, namely, 
the existence of large district boroughs 
which are merged in the county instead 
of retaining 1 member. In Gloucester 
the ratio of seats to population for the 
county (not including the Boroughs) 
would seem to be 1 for 64; in Notts 
the ratio for the whole county is 1 for 
56, involving a loss of 3 seats. In 
Hants also (including the Isle of Wight) 
four borough seats are lost, and the 
county ratio reduced to 1 for 60. 

So far for the counties. In respect 
to the towns we believe that there is 
absolutely only one hard case that 
can be pointed out. It is true that 
a great deal is made of the inequalities 
which are left remaining ; thus towns 
like Wigan and Exeter, at the top of 
the list of places under 50,000, seem 
to have a grievance because places 
like Durham or Salisbury, at the 
bottom of it, have one member as 
well as they. The sufficient answer 
is, that no borough which is not 
below the average representation has 
any cause of complaint. The in- 
equality in question could be cured 
only by the destruction of the borough 
system and the substitution of equal 
districts, in which case Wigan, Exeter, 
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and similar towns would lose even 
more than they do at present. The 
existence of such anomalies may be 
defined as the “price which the 
boroughs pay for the privilege of 
escaping electoral districts.” And in 
their own interests they had better 
pay it cheerfully. 

The one exception alluded to above 
is, by an irony of fate, the town repre- 
sented by the President of the Leeds 
Conference, Newcastle - upon - Tyne, 
which, upon its present municipal 
population, just falls short of the 
number required for three members. 
Mr. Goschen, it is true, pointed out 
that Oldham and Stoke are in the 
same position ; but he forgot that in 
the case of Oldham the municipai 
population is only 111,000, so that 
this is a case to be dealt with by 
rectification of boundaries out of the 
riches assigned to Lancashire. Stoke, 
on the other hand, is a composite 
borough, to be dealt with in the same 
way, even if the creation of a new 
borough at Hanley does not relieve 
it, as it is doubtless intended to do. 

But Newcastle, with an existing 
population of more than 145,000, and 
with large populations growing up 
around it, itself of a similar class to 
Hull or Bristol, representing very im- 
portant interests and possessing very 
special characteristics, is most un- 
questionably entitled to another seat, 
some extra districts being of course 
added to it to make up the population 
required. Nor can an extra seat be 
fairly taken from the county, which 
is by the Bill already under-repre- 
sented, and which has lost two seats 
at Berwick. To take two seats from 
the latter place, which is only just 
below the line, and to refuse a third 
seat to Newcastle, which is also only 
nominally just below it, would be to 
create one of those injustices which 
leave a sting behind them. And we 
believe that by the method pursued 
in the present Bill it is possible to re- 
adjust the representation in England 
without giving any even plausible 
opportunity of complaint, still less 
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any pretext for combined resistance. 
If so, what greater praise could be 
awarded it, or what better argument 
for passing it cordially ? 

So clearly has the English instinct 
for what is practicable in politics 
discerned the merits of the Bill, and 
so sure in consequence is the Bill to 
pass pretty much as it stands (with a 
possible reservation in favour of a 
greater equality now or hereafter) that 
public ¢riticism has fastened mainly 
upon the one debatable point in the 
measure, and that, too, more in the 
way of foreboding evil than of any 
hope at present of effecting an altera- 
tion. We go on therefore to deal 
with the division of boroughs and 
counties into single-:membered wards 
and districts, believing that even if 
settled for the time by the compact 
between the front benches it will be 
heard of again. May we not hazard 
the guess that in respect of the towns, 
Mr. Labouchere would be justified in 
his intention of “attributing all that 
is bad in the Bill to the Opposition?” 

Now if, putting aside all party con- 
siderations and present conveniences, 
viewing the matter simply as to what 
arrangement is upon the surface most 
natural and reasonable, and also 
most likely to be popular in the con- 
stituencies themselves, we seek for the 
best attainable unit of representation, 
we should answer thus: In counties, 
single-membered districts ; in towns, 
the whole borough; in London, the 
large old parishes. And we are not 
at all sure but that a proposal of this 
sort would have evoked more enthu- 
siasm for the Bill than has yet been 
shown. 

With regard to the counties there 
is but very little difference of opinion, 
so far as can be seen at present. We 
congratulate the Ministry upon having 
introduced a measure which will do 
more to invigorate political life, and 
add strength and wisdom to the na- 
tional counsels than any part of any 
Reform Bill since the enfranchisement 
of the large towns. We doubt if 
public opinion is fully alive to the 
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magnitude and value of the reform, 
whereby great, overgrown, lifeless, 
unhistorical divisions dominated in 
most cases by landlord influence, will 
be exchanged for districts of from 
40,000 to 60,000 inhabitants, preserv- 
ing the name and traditions of ancient 
political centres, forming communities 
already joined to each other by links 
of neighbourhood, local government, 
trade, each containing as much varied 
life, as many distinct classes, as many 
elements of sturdy national feeling, as 
any constituencies that the wit of 
man could devise. That the interests 
of members and candidates for the 
small boroughs are advanced, and also 
that the new districts may be used to 
form new areas in the proposed Bill 
for the reform of local government in 
counties, are collateral advantages not 
to be overlooked. We should not be 
in the least surprised if the better 
class of politicians prefer these dis- 
tricts to the wards of large towns ; 
instead of being an asylum for the 
squirearchy the counties, if the bo- 
roughs are subdivided, may come to 
have the pick of the political intelli- 
gence in Parliament. Take, for in- 
stance, such a typical English county 
as Devonshire: Is it not obvious that 
we shall get the essence of what 
Devonshire people think and feel by 
analysis rather than by synthesis, that 
is, by dividing it into 8 districts, each of 
which will be too large to be parochial 
or narrow, will give fair scope, but no 
more, to local popularity, will be easily 
organised, will be as different from 
each other as Bideford from Torquay, 
or Barnstaple from Dartmoor, and yet 
will have a genuine pride in the 
county and its history? Such con- 
stituencies are natural in this sense, 
that they represent interests as de- 
fined by locality, which has been our 
distinctively English custom, and is 
well worth preserving. Thus, to ask, 
as of old, for the opinion of the free- 
holders of all Devonshire was reason- 
able and worked well; to have asked 
for the opinion of its householders as one 
community would have been absurd. 
1 
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But when we turn to a typical 
English town, such as Birmingham, 
surely the case is exactly reversed ; 
analysis here is as fatal to the poli- 
tical essence of the one as synthesis 
would have been to the other. And 
here we join issue with an extraor- 
dinary argument that, because the 
counties are divided into districts, 
therefore the large towns are asking 
for an unfair advantage by protesting 
against being cut up into wards. An 
elector of Liverpool gains nothing by 
being able to vote for 9 Liberal can- 
didates when his right is balanced by 
his neighbour’s ability to cast just the 
same vote for 9 Conservatives, Grant- 
ed members according to population, 
and there can be no superiority in any 
mode of election ; the only question 
we have to ask is, How shall we get 
the real opinion of the community and 
the best representatives thereof? Si- 
milarly, the attempt to create an 
unworthy jealousy between London 
and the large provincial towns is met 
by the obvious argument that in 
London the large old parishes, which 
are united for local government, and 
possess a municipal life and many 
common interests of their own, have 
just as much claim, if they choose to 


press it, for consideration as large | 


boroughs elsewhere. St. Pancras with 
4 members and St. Marylebone with 2 
ought not to be unequally yoked to- 
gether any more than Liverpool and 
Preston ; on the other hand, there is 
just as much reason, and no more, why 
they should be cut up into wards. 

Four methods have been suggested 
for dealing with the large towns, to 
which we shall add a fifth. 

First, it has been urged that con- 
stituencies should be allowed to decide 
the matter for themselves ; but this is 
evidently impossible : at every election 
the defeated party would lay the 
blame upon whatever method of 
voting had been used, and would agi- 
tate for its alteration. The State 
must, in its own interests, adopt one 
method once for all for the same class 
of constituencies ; but, on the other 


hand, there is no reason why the 
method chosen should not be in 
accordance with the opinion, if such 
there be, clearly preponderant in the 
whole class, 

In the second place it is understood 
that the advocates of proportional 
representation intend to concentrate 
their rather unwelcome attentions 
upon the large towns, taking advan- 
tage of the dislike to the “ward” 
system which they have done so much 
to bring about, It is, however, un- 
necessary, and, of course, impossible 
in this article to discuss the whole 
question, because up to this moment 
it is understood that the practical 
difficulties are insuperable. But we 
should like to say a word upon the 
theory of proportionalism, because a 
notion seems to have got abroad that 
philosophically, at any rate, its advo- 
cates are in the right, and that they 
are aiming at an ideal to the heights 
of which we common people cannot 
attain. We believe, on the contrary, 
that the working of the plan is diffi- 
cult, and explanations obscure, only 
because the theory is all wrong. 

We assume as they do the existence 
of the two parties that have from time 
immemorial under different names 
covered the field of politics, and which 
answer to two deeply-rooted but anta- 
gonistic tendencies of the human 
mind. Should these in the course of 
history be destined to pass away, a 
good many other things, proportion- 
alism included, would depart with 
them. The primary question, there- 
fore, put to any society of men is 
whether they will have the Blues or 
the Reds, with the policy which each 
party represents, and the kind of leaders 
whom its victory would bring into 
power, torule overthem. This is what 
is meant by an appeal to the country, 
just as we speak of an appeal to arms. 

Now what is voting! Why merely 
this: that at a certain epoch in 
civilised life opposing parties agreed 
to settle their disputes by the simple 
process of counting heads instead of 
breaking them, having come to the 
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conclusion that the most numerous 
party would also be the strongest. A 
majority means simply that one side 
has won the day, and that the other 
must run away with the intention of 
fighting some other time. In any 
given community where the battle has 
been fairly fought out, a minority re- 
presentative amounts to the same 
thing as a triumphant fugitive, or as 
though a defeated general should 
have a certain number of guns given 
up to him because he had fought so 
well, and had so nearly conquered in 
the fray. This may seem very coarse 
and brutal to the refined mathematical 
mind, but it is the real history of the 
institution of voting, and therefore 
its true philosophy. And the descend- 
ants of primitive savages, if they 
intend to fight at all, as they appear 
likely to do, and if they intend to 
fight peaceably, as it is to be hoped 
they will, must fight on the whole in 
the way that nature prescribes. 

To be plain, then, a vote is not so 
much the expression of a man’s 
opinion as of his will, ¢.e. of that which 
says this must be done in my way and 
not in yours, and as my side is the 
strongest you must submit till your 
turn comes. And in ancient demo- 
eracies this is just what actually 
occurred. But in modern times this 
has been modified by the representa- 
tive system, and by the fact that the 
vote of the whole people is not taken to- 
gether, but in the various communities, 
as defined by locality, of which it 
consists ; a French plébiscite is a re- 
version to the original type. The 
result of this is that interests and 
opinions in different communities 
being divergent, the minority in one 
place is a majority in another, so that 
each side sends a picked number of 
Parliamentary champions to meet and 
decide the matter by the same process 
of counting heads, subject to a possi- 
bility which, however, has a tendency 
to occur less and less frequently, of 
changing them—or the minds that are 
in them—by discussion. It does not 
really, therefore, affect the theory of 


the thing whether the majority has or 
has not an undue number of represen- 
tatives ; under almost any system of 
voting it is most probable that this 
will happen, and in any case it is much 
the least dangerous alternative of the 
two. Anyhow, according to the rules 
of the game—the natural and inevita- 
ble rules of the game so long as men 
continue to play it—he wins who has 
the most, or the most and strongest, 
pieces on the board. 

Let us pluck up the courage of our 
opinions and affirm that so far from 
proportionalism being an ideal of 
sublime but unattainable perfection it 
seems to us a kind of Tues mathematica 
sive logica to which the highest intelli- 
gences are subject, and which, while 
casting up its figures under the head 
of Conservative and Liberal, and buried 
in the intricacies of the long division 
sums thence ensuing, forgets the end- 
less array of motives and influences— 
war, trade, religion, morals, even art— 
which affect men’s mind in this direc- 
tion or in that, divert them from this 
party to that or to none at all, and 
effectually disarrange all calculations 
that can be founded upon the number 
of voting papers ina ballot box. The 
House of Commons is already tending 
to become an assembly for transacting 
the routine business of the nation, and 
carrying out the decisions which by 
means of discussion outside its walls 
(already, alas, gaining steadily in worth 
upon debates within them) the nation 
has arrived at. In which case the 
exact apportionment of members to 
voters will be of even less import- 
ance. 

The third method is the one followed 
in the Bill, of subdivision into single- 
membered wards, and we agree that if 
there is to be subdivision at all, it 
makes little matter whether the wards 
return one or two members. But then 
no one, least of all the people most 
nearly concerned, affects to like the 
plan upon its own merits or for its own 
sake ; it comes to us recommended by 
Mr. Gladstone only as presenting the 
least disadvantage, and as conciliating 
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the greatest amount of opposition. 
Against the remaining method, scrutin 
de liste, or as many votes as seats, no 
strong objections are urged, except this 
which is considered fatal, and certainly 
seems at first sight startling, that a 
bare majority might return from three 
to nine members, leaving the minority 
unrepresented. The question, then, be- 
tween the two systems really turns 
upon this point, and we for our part 
answer it by doubting first whether 
England is not the last country in 
which there is anything to be feared 
from a tyrant majority ; secondly, 
whether the ward system will avail 
in the least degree to protect us from 
it. The proof of this is to be found in 
considerations so obvious that we need 
but barely mention them. 

In the first place, what reason is 
there for supposing that all the towns 
would vote in the same way, or that a 
minority in one place would not be a 
majority in another? <A glance at the 


names of the places chiefly interested 


would show that the adherence of most 
of them to one party has already been 
uncertain, and is likely to become more 
so now that there are no unenfran- 
chised classes, and that the distinction 
between town and country has van- 
ished. 
creed at Birmingham, continued to 
send seven members to one side of 
the House, that renders it all the more 
probable that Conservatism, which is 
a dogma at Liverpool, would send nine 
to the other. 

In the second place, considering the 
effect of various complications, of local 
crotchets, of side issues, of popular 
candidates, of Irish particularism, of 
stubborr English individualism, is it 
not more than possible that the weaker 
party might still return a certain pro- 
portion of its candidates? And is it 
not even more probable that independ- 
ent candidates would stand a better 
chance of election by securing votes 
from both sides? A third candidate 
in a single-membered constituency pre- 
sents rather a forlorn appearance, and 
it must be candidly confessed that this 


And if Liberalism, which is a. 


is the one strong objection to them in 
the counties. All the more reason there- 
fore for preserving an opportunity for 
independent candidates in towns. That 
there would be a more varied represen- 
tation under this system than the other 
can hardly be doubted. If I were a 
party leader in a large town divided into 
wards, my object would be to present 
to the electors as many candidates as 
there were seats, all as much alike as 
possible, of the same political com- 
plexion, allotting them to the various 
wards according to social or personal 
fitness. If, on the contrary, I had to 
prepare a list to catch the votes of all 
the party, I should pride myself on 
making it as varied and exhaustive as 
possible. In this way proportionalists 
themselves might stand a better chance. 

In the third place, especially if the 
towns resenting dismemberment resolve 
to unite their party strength and run 
a ticket for all the wards, it may be 
doubted whether the single-membered 
constituencies afford much chance to 
the party which is in a minority in the 
whole town—at any rate, so much 
chance as to make it a strong reason 
for adopting this system. But suppos- 
ing that, say, in a distinctively Liberal 
town, an aristocratic ward here, or 
an Irish ward there, succeeded in re- 
turning one member, the first re- 
sult would be to reproduce the worst 
features of the present minority vote. 
The Conservatives, for instance, would 
be tempted to be content with their one 
or two wards, and make no attempt to 
bring the influence of the upper classes 
to bear upon other parts of the town. 
And thus the representation would 
tend to become stereotyped, nor can 
we conceive a readier way of accent- 
uating the predominant politics of a 
large town than by securing for the 
minority a member in some specially 
favoured districts. There would be a 
constant source of disunion and irrita- 
tion. Itis alleged that in some cases, 
so far as concerns the internal politics 
of the town, the majority treat their 
opponents with undue severity ; but 
wherever there is anything like a mi- 
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nority representation, this is not to be 
wondered at. 

But lastly, supposing that a bare 
majority in all these constituencies did 
retain an unduly large proportion of 
members to one side of the House, is 
this so very dreadful a catastrophe 
after all? It would be as certain as 
anything in politics can be, that there 
would also he a majority in the whole 
country, which, knowing itself to rest 
upon a narrow foundation, would be 
hound to use its opportunity wisely and 
moderately. We have never, for in- 
stance, been able to understand the 
argument derived from the clerical re- 
action at Brussels by which a “bare 
majority’ reversed the politics of the 
country. If the majority in the 
whole nation was a real one, which 
is not denied, it did not matter for 
Parliamentary purposes by what mode 
of election it was obtained. What 


did matter was hew the majority used 


its power when it had got it, and here 
the conditions are quite different from 
what we have in England. In Bel- 
gium there is a clerical party which, 
acting upon the maxim “ nu//um tempus 
oecurrit Ecclesie,” deems it right and 
patriotic to reverse the policy of its 
predecessors wherever it gets the 
chance. In England we take a pride 
in accepting the decisions of our pre- 
decessors, so far as they are accom- 
plished facts, and no Conservative is 
likely to set up dogmatic teaching in 
Board Schools, or re-establish the Irish 
Church. But we suffer on our part 
from a difficulty in getting changes 
effected, even though the mind of the 
nation has been definitely made up, so 
that a strong representation of the 
will power of the majority is by no 
means to be deprecated. It is needed, 
moreover, to give firmness and consist- 
ency to our dealings with foreign na- 
tions. The protests against a tyrant 
majority resemble nothing so much as 
the objurgations of a wife against her 
hen-pecked husband. 

What is the best way out of the 
difficulty? In a movement in which 
80 many surprises have been witnessed, 
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might there not be, asa result of time 
and discussion, this further one—that 
the question should be left open to be 
decided by Parliament quite apart 
from party ties, which we are con- 
vinced have no application to the 
point at issue. It is of course pos- 
sible for either House to do as it 
pleases in the matter, because it is an 
odd result of the compact that no 
question can be vital to the Govern- 
ment ; thus, if the existence of wards 
was vital, or rather mortal to Mr. 
Gladstone, it must be equally so to 
Lord Salisbury. A dissentient ma- 
jority formed out of all the parties in 
the House of Commons might turn the 
Liberals out, but could not possibly 
bring the Conservatives in, seeing 
that it was their policy that was 
being voted against. This, of course, 
is not likely to happen, nor would it 
be at all desirable that it should, so 
that if :the question is to be left open 
it could only be by an appeal to the 
two front benches. Even so, the deci- 
sion of the House, if unfettered by 
party allegiance, would very probably 
be in favour of wards, because of the 
English aversion from _ startling 
changes. But then it would remove 
the irritation, that undoubtedly exists, 
from a mode of procedure which seems 
to remove the ultimate settlement 
out of the power of Parliament, and 
this again would tend to render what- 
ever arrangements were arrived at 
more satisfactory to the people, more 
permanent, more to the credit of the 
authors of the Bill, and a more fitting 
termination of what must be pro- 
nounced, after all, a fine and striking 
episode in our history —the third 
Reform Bill. The way in which the 
middle classes have cheerfully sur- 
rendered the power which they ob- 
tained fifty years ago is a befitting 
termination of the use they have 
made of it, and entitles them to offer 
a good-humoured challenge to their 
successors to make the next fifty years 
better than the last—if they can. 


F. 
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THE GREAT BAXTAIRS SCANDAL, 


Tue advent of the year 189- was 
awaited with considerable interest by 
the literary, and with absorbing in- 
terest by the political, world. For 
189-, as an easy exercise in mental 
arithmetic assures us, is divided from 
186-— by a space of exactly five-and- 
twenty years, and the year 186— was 
the year of the death of the Right 
Hon. James Minton Tyler, who had 
left the whole of his valuable diaries 
and correspondence to his nephew and 


literary executor, Mr. Knightley 
Standish, with strict testamentary 


instructions to withhold them from 
publication until the lapse of the 
period referred to. its expiration 
was for many reasons eagerly looked 
for. In the first place, the de- 
ceased right honourable gentleman 
(if that be the proper order in 
which to arrange his various titles to 
respect) had throughout the greater 
part of a long life enjoyed unexampled 
opportunities of access to the arcana 
of English politics. Without being 
himself a great statesman, or even a 
statesman at all, he contrived to ac- 
quire, and for many years to retain, 
the confidence of several public men 
whose claim to that distinguished 
title has been as unmistakably ratified 
by history as it was unhesitatingly 
conceded by their contemporaries. A 
long official career as a minister of the 
second rank had testified to at least 
his administrative capacity, and served 
in some measure to explain the respect 
in which his judgment was evidently 
held by so many more eminent men. 
But the extent of his private and per- 
sonal influence remained always some- 
thing of a mystery to the last. No 


one quite knew why that most accom- 
plished of modern financiers, Sir Simon 
Sheddle, believed in him so devoutly, 
and trusted him (before their little 
nebody 


quarrel) so unreservedly ; 


could quite understand the bluff Duke 
of Doncaster’s apparently sincere re- 
gard for him; and certainly no one 
ever quite satisfactorily traced the 
causes of the connection between him 
and that busiest of political intriguers, 
Lord Baxtairs. On the other hand, 
it is only fair to the memory of Mr. 
Tyler to say that his mysterious friends 
presented no more insoluble a problem 
than his enigmatic enemies. If pos- 
terity was puzzled to know why he 
so powerfully attracted some people, 
it was equally at a loss to explain 
why he so violently repelled others. 
No man so favoured by the regards 
of one set of famous contemporaries 
has ever been so heartily detested by 
another set; and the hatred was on 
the whole so much the more extrava- 
gant of the two sentiments excited by 
him, that it can hardly have been the 
more deserved. 

3ut whatever view might be taken, 
whether favourable or unfavourable, of 
the deceased politician’s character, there 
could be no doubt of his being an ex- 
tremely interesting figure ; or that the 
famous diaries, when they saw the 
light, would prove as interesting as 
the diarist. He was credited while 
alive with knowing all that there was 
to be known of what passed behind 
the scenes of English politics, and he 
was not credited with any such exces- 
sive amiability of disposition as might 
induce a man to conceal anything that 
he knew to the discredit of others. 
His directing the postponement of the 
revelations for five-and-twenty years 
might have been supposed indeed by 
very innocent persons to indicate a 
tenderness for the feelings of the living, 
but those who knew him better were 
much more disposed to attribute it to 
a just appreciation of the defenceless- 
ness of the dead. 

“You wish, uncle,” Mr. Standish 


























had said to him while receiving his 
last injunctions on this head, “to 
spare the susceptibilities of those whom 
your disclosures might wound if pub- 
lished in their life-time?” 

“ Yes,” said the sick man, with one 
of his queer smiles, “and to save them 
the trouble of replying.” 

Mr. Standish reflected for a moment. 
His uncle was turned of seventy, but 
two or three of the statesmen with 
whom he had had intimate relations 
were a good many years younger. 

“Do you think,” inquired the 
nephew, “that you can reckon with 
confidence upon all your contemporaries 
having departed this life before the 
Memoirs appear?” 

“Tf any of them survive,” was the 
reply, “ they will be very old men.” 

“And will feel less keenly on that 
account, you think ?” 

“T trust so. They will at any rate 
remember less accurately. Even if 
they can rely upon their own memory, 
it is enough for my purpose,” added 
Mr. Tyler, who was now growing 
visibly weaker, “that it will be dis- 
trusted by the public.” 

A few hours after this interview the 
worthy: old gentleman passed placidly 
away. “ All that was mortal of him,” as 
the phrase is, was interred with public 
honours, but there was some contro- 
versy among his more candid friends 
as to whether this description could be 
properly held to include his enmities ; 
for these, observed one of the most 
candid of the friends aforesaid, were 
not otherwise “ mortal’’ than in the 
sense of being deadly. His obsequies, 
however, were most numerously at- 
tended, and many even of those poli- 
tical associates who were unable to 
pay this mark of respect to his earthly 
relics, showed the utmost solicitude 
about his literary remains. Mr. 
Standish, as chief mourner, occupied, 
as may be imagined, a place of high 
importance and consideration. Many 
were the anxious inquiries addressed 
to him with regard to the last hours, 
and the last instructions of his uncle ; 
and as soon as the decencies of domestic 
grief permitted him to accept invita- 
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tions, he found himself with as many 
dinner engagements at the houses of 
important political personages as the 
most aspiring of young men could 


wish for. They began to fall off a 
little when it became known that the 
deceased politician’s diaries were not 
to see the light for a quarter of a 
century, but looked up again when 
people learned—as Mr. Standish took 
good care they should learn—that his 
uncle’s papers were not bequeathed to 
his literary executor under seal, and 
consequently held no secrets from him. 
And when, a year or two later, he 
published his Loose Leaves from a 
Minister's Note-Book, with its piquant 
allusions to bygone political scandals, 
and its knowing hints of the “we 
could an if we would” order, Mr. 
Knightley Standish became by general 
agreement one of the most agreeable 
young men to be met with in London 
society. Mr. Standish bore his 
honours discreetly and with modesty. 
He was not so vain, he used to pro- 
test, as to attribute his social accept- 
ance to the brillianey of his talk or 
the fascination of his manners. 
Knowledge, he would go on to say, 
had attractions of its own, and if his 
intimacy was sought and cherished by 
the grandees of politics, it was merely 
that “he happened to be better in- 
formed than most men of his years.” 
But whatever his claims to the notice 
of these great men, there can be no 
doubt of its high value to him. The 
position which it acquired for him 
while yet a young man of three-and- 
twenty as a social notability, he had, 
in spite of his modest disclaimer, 
enough wit and aplomb to maintain. 
His uncle’s death had left him, as 
sole legatee, in tolerably easy cireum- 
stances; the assistance of his distin- 
guished patrons enabled him to obtain 
a seat in Parliament ; and though his 
Parliamentary career was but a brief 
one he made good use of the increased 
facilities which it afforded him, for 
advancing his reputation as a man 
likely to be better acquainted than 
another with the political secrets of 
the hour. So esteemed and so em- 
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ployed, Mr. Standish lived a life of 
agreeable excitement and gratified 
vanity from youth to middle age. 
Still he was not sorry when, a few 
weeks after his forty-seventh birthday, 
he found himself entering upon the 
last twelvemonth of the period for 
which his uncle had directed his 
Memoirs to be withheld from the 
political world. For to say the truth, 
the political world was beginning to 
lose somewhat of its earlier interest 
in Mr, Standish, Nearly all of his 
uncle’s contemporaries had passed 
away, and the generation which suc- 
ceeded them had not the same good 
reasons for thinking him an agreeable 
person. A painful suspicion at times 
stole over him that he was regarded 
if not exactly as a “fogey,” at least 
as having entered that middle-state or 
limbo of fogeyism proper, the inha- 
bitants of which are known by the 
official description of men “ no longer 
young.” Add to this that Mr. Standish 
was not prospering in money matters. 
He had been left, as has been said, 
with a fair income, which, being a man 
of order and regularity, he had never 
exceeded by more than a hundred and 
fifty pounds or so per annum. Now 
twenty-five years of punctual adherence 


to this practice not only reduces a man’s’ 


invested capital, which is perhaps a 
minor matter, but begins to affect his 
personal comfort by diminishing his 
income; and this latter consequence 
Mr. Standish could not tamely submit 
to. Disgusted at finding himself 
growing poorer as he grew older, he 
endeavoured to make his reduced 
capital go further by seeking more 
speculative investments, and as usually 
happens in such cases, he made a con- 
siderable portion of it go so far that 
it disappeared from his view for ever. 
The upshot of all which was that it 
was absolutely necessary for Mr. 
Standish to make the Tyler Papers a 
“big success;” and some twelve 
months before the permitted date of 
publication he set vigorously to work 
to organise victory. 

The result of his first steps more 
than answered his expectations. The 
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firm of publishers to whom in confi- 
dence he communicated some of the 
contents of his uncle’s Memoirs, were 
greatly impressed with what they 
heard. In particular they were much 
struck by the light which its disclosures 
threw upon the secret history of the 
Coalition of 18—, a subject which in 
the then ill-defined condition of parties 
would be likely to arrest the special 
attention of the public. The private 
negotiations which preceded the coali- 
tion were all fully unveiled in the 
Memoirs, and a very pretty scandal 
they revealed—a scandal not only 
compromising to some half dozen 
deceased politicians, but also, and 
much the most seriously, damaging to 
the functionally weak but not hitherto 
organically affected reputation of that 
still surviving political veteran, the 
Earl of Baxtairs. The publishers fore- 
saw how revelations of this kind would 
make the Memoirs “ draw ;” the book, 
they admitted, ought to be “the book 
of the season ;” and when Mr. Standish 
had by some half dozen sly paragraphs 
in the newspapers contrived to whet 
public expectation to the keenest 
pitch, Messrs. Small, Peaker, and Co., 
saw their way, not indeed to conclud- 
ing a definite agreement at once for 
the copyright of the Jemoirs, but to 
“mentioning” a sum in connection 
therewith which made Mr. Standish’s 
mouth water. 

Lord Baxtairs, to do that venerable 
but infirm octogenarian justice, ap- 
peared less affected than any one else 
by the general excitement about the 
forthcoming work. Not so, however, 
his son, Viscount Postern, who having 
made his peace with his party—by 
whom his father had ever since the 
Coalition days been eyed somewhat 
askance—was now looking for office. 
Again and again did he visit the old 
man at Brighton, where he passed 
most of his time, in the hope of rous- 
ing him to a sense of the situation, 
and inducing him to take some action 
to prevent the threatened disclosures. 

“What will you do, sir,” his son 
asked, “if this rascal really has, as 
is more than probable, a whole budget 
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of unpleasant secrets, and shoots them 
all out before the public ?” 

“Do, my dear Postern,’’ replied 
the aged earl drily—* do? Why ‘live 
it down’ to be sure.” 

“ Live it down, sir? At eighty 

“What? You don’t give me nine 
days then?” was the old peer’s chuck- 
ling retort; and Lord Postern sighed 
to think how hopelessly the veteran 
had failed to keep abreast of the progress 
of public virtue. 

“If weonly knew what the fellow’s 
facts are,” the son would say impa- 
tiently, “we should at least know 
what we had to expect. Can you not 
recall the exact circumstances, sir ?”’ 

“ Now, Postern, now, my dear boy,” 
said his father deprecatingly ; “a job 
of nearly fifty years ago! Now really, 
really |” 

Lord Postern sighed again. He felt 
the justice of the protest, and that he 
might as well expect his father to recall 
all the menus of his dinners. 

“Will you,” he said, as a last resort, 
“will you empower Mr. Dockett to 
overhaul your papers, and see if he 
can find copies of the correspondence 
which passed between you and Mr. 
Tyler at the time in question?” 

“ Yes,” said the old man, with a sly 
smile. ‘Mr. Dockett is a model pri- 
vate secretary, indefatigablein research, 
and he may see what he can find.” 

Further fortified by express author- 
ity from the earl, obtained in answer 
to a letter addressed to him at Brigh- 
ton by the private secretary himself, 
Mr. Dockett set to work, and spent 
three months of almost incessant labour 
in collecting, arranging, collating, and, 
in many instances, taking copies of the 
documents which had accumulated in 
thousands during a long and busy life. 
But no Baxtairs-Tyler correspondence, 
no scandals, indeed, of any kind— 
nothing even interesting. Lord Bax- 
tairs might have been a precisian of 
the straitest sect of political Phari- 
seeism for all that appeared in his 
papers. 

At this juncture the old earl died ; 
and the day after his funeral the pri- 
vate secretary made a proposal to his 
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successor at which the latter opened 
his eyes. 

Mr. Dockett then explained himself 
more fully. 

“ But—but—” said the new Lord 


” 





Baxtairs, “no publisher would 

“Leave that to me,’ said Mr. 
Dockett. “Have I your authority 
to negotiate with Mr. Standish?” He 
received it, and in an hour’s time pre- 
sented himself at that gentleman's 
chambers in the Albany. 

Mr. Standish had a slight acquaint- 
ance with him, as he had with most 
private secretaries of official or ex- 
official personages, and was naturally 
at no loss to guess the nature of his 
business. As naturally, therefore, he 
welcomed him with an air of profound, 
though polite, surprise. 

“Good morning, Mr. Standish,” said 
his visitor, who was no less naturally 
prepared for this kind of reception, and 
knew the advantage of going straight 
to the point. “You have no doubt 
guessed what brings me here.” 

Mr. Standish executed a diplomatic 
bow, which might mean anything. 

“Lord Baxtairs’s attention has been 
called to the newspaper paragraphs re- 
specting the approaching publication of 
your late uncle’s diaries, and has com- 
missioned me to confer with you on 
the subject.” 

Silence still appearing to Mr. Stand- 
ish to be more prudent than speech, 
he bowed again. 

“Tam going to talk quite frankly 
with you, Mr. Standish,” proceeded Mr. 
Dockett—“ though indeed,” he added, 
“T can make no merit of that in the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. All 
the world knows, of course, that one 
great attraction—perhaps the great at- 
traction of the forthcoming Memoirs is 
the light which they are expected to 
throw on the secret history of the 
Coalition of 18—. Most people were 
aware that Mr. Tyler had a consider- 
able share in the negotiations which 
preceded that extremely unexpected 
political combination ; but what they 
are not aware of,” proceeded Mr. 
Dockett, with a still more pronounced 
assumption of friendly confidence, “ is 
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the part played in the affair by a 
member of the then Cabinet, and a 
colleague of the Prime Minister whom 
he was destined to supersede as chief 
of the administration which followed 
—in a word, by the late Lord 
Baxstairs.” 

Mr. Dockett paused for a moment, 
but Mr. Standish said nothing. 

“The correspondence—the very pri- 
vate correspondence which passed at 
the time between these two eminent 
men is—or so we have reason to fear— 
about to see the light. May I ask if 
it is so?” 

He paused again, and for so long 
this time that Mr. Standish was 
obliged to answer. 

“It is my intention,” he said, ‘to 
publish the letters exchanged on this 
occasion between the late Lord Bax- 
tairs and Mr. Minton Tyler.” 

“I am extremely obliged to you for 
your candour,” said Mr. Dockett, 
sweetly. “I need not, I am sure, 
inform any one so familiar with the 
history of that time, that the publica- 
tion of that correspondence is gravely 
deprecated by the present Lord Bax- 
tairs. The position in which his father 
was placed during the crisis in ques- 
tion was one of extreme difficulty ; the 
conflict between the claims of public 
duty and those of private friendship 
was terribly severe. The former, we 
know, prevailed in the end ; and his- 
tory, 1 think, has justified their 
triumph. But you can well under- 
stand the desire both of Lord Baxtairs 
and his successor that the record of 
that conflict should be buried in obli- 
vion. During the fortnight or so of 
its duration, the perplexed minister 
was necessarily—was inevitably—com- 
pelled to maintain an attitude which 
would now be open to misconstruction, 
and might, perhaps, even be deemed— 
well—a—I will say, inconsistent 
with due loyalty to his colleagues. 
In a word, Mr. Standish, we feel that 
the publication of these letters, which 
moreover were written under the strict- 
est seal of confidence, would do serious 
damage to the political reputation of 
the late earl, if not gravely compro- 


mise the political prospects of his 
successor.” 

“ Mr. Dockett,”’ said his companion 
cheerfully, “I should ill return the 
candour with which you have treated 
me, were I to conceal the fact that I 
entirely agree with you. I fully expect 
that the publication of the correspond- 
ence will have both the results which 
you apprehend, and I assure you that 
the task of preparing it for the press, 
with this conviction ever present to my 
mind, has been the most painful part 
of my responsibilities as an editor.” 

**T am anxious, if possible, to relieve 
you of it,” said Mr. Dockett, drily. 
“Lord Baxtairs has instructed me to 
ask you whether you cannot reconcile 
it with your editorial duty to withhold 
these letters from publication.” 

Mr. Standish felt that it was time 
to throw off the private individual and 
assume the public servant. 

“Impossible, Mr. Dockett,” he re- 
plied firmly ; “I am sorry to say it, 
but it is impossible. My duty, not 
only to my uncle, but, as I conceive, to 
my country, compels me to give these 
documents to the world.” 

“ Lord Baxtairs, Mr. Standish, owes 
a duty to his father ; and so far as the 
public are concerned, I must say I 
think that their paramount interest 
is in the maintenance of those obli- 
gations of good faith and honour, 
as between public men, which alone 
render it possible for them to serve 
their country with advantage.” 

“ T cannot undertake to discuss that 
point with you,” said Mr. Standish, 
stiffly. “Every man has a right to 
his own view of what the public in- 
terest requires; but he must expect 
others to act upon theirs. I have 
long and anxiously considered the 
question, and the resolution I have 
come to you must please consider 
final.” 

There was a pause ; and Mr. Dockett 
then, in a sensibly colder tone, re- 
sumed— 

“Tam sorry the matter cannot be 
settled amicably. As it is, you will 
force us to take other means.” 


“Oh, indeed! Legal?” 
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“No, not legal; though you are 
aware, of course, that Lord Baxtairs 
could restrain you by injunction from 
publishing any of his father’s letters. 
He was at first disposed to take this 
course, but I dissuaded him from it.” 

At this Mr, Standish rose from his 
chair, walked to the fire, and turning 
his back to it laughed outright. 

“By Jove, Mr. Dockett,” he said, 
“you did me an ill turn there.” 

“T know I did,” replied the other 
calmly. “I don’t know why you 
should think I want to do you a good 
one. I quite understood that an in- 
junction was just the thing you 
wanted. We couldn’t prevent your 
publishing the facts without the letters, 
and our suppressing the letters would 
convince everybody that your account 
of the facts was the true one. How, 
indeed, could we expect any contradic- 
tion of ours to be believed, when we 
were burking the evidence which, if 
our story were true, would have estab- 
lished it? And meanwhile the mere 
incident of the litigation would have 
probably trebled the circulation of 
your book,” 

“ You deal with the subject like a 
master,” said Mr. Standish, gaily; 
“but since you admit yourselves un- 
able to suppress these letters by any 
action of your own, and since I dis- 
tinctly decline to oblige you by sup- 
pressing them myself, will you kindly 
inform me what you propose to do?” 

“7 will,” said Mr. Dockett, and 
there was such an unmistakable 
twinkle of triumph in his eye that 
Mr. Standish came back to the table 
and sat down again. “TI will,” re- 
peated Mr. Dockett. “ We shall im- 
mediately publish the correspondence 
ourselves.” 

The announcement was so wholly 
unexpected that Mr. Standish half 
rose from his chair at the shock, but 
instantly recovered and reseated him- 
self. If the threat was serious it was 
a formidable one, for there were still 
nine months to elapse before his own 
liberty of publication arose. But he 
had recovered his outward composure 
before he replied— 
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“ Your threat, my dear Mr. Dockett, 
would appear to argue a somewhat 
extensive unfamiliarity with what you 


are talking about. Lord Baxtairs 
cannot be aware of what his father’s 
letters contain.” 

“On the contrary, we are perfectly 
well acquainted with their contents,” 

“Then may I ask with what object 
Lord Baxtairs proposes to compel: his 
distinguished father to write himself 
down—well, something worse than an 
ass |” 

It was now Mr. Dockett’s turn to 
laugh. 

“You are much too shrewd, I take 
it, Mr. Standish, not to perceive that 
for yourself. In the first place, we 
shall have the advantage of telling 
our own story, editing and annotating 
our own letters; and shall then, of 
course, make out the best case we can 
for his late lordship. If you dispute 
the glosses which we put on the letters, 
we shall reply to you; but whether 
you do or not, we shall take good 
care that the public is heartily sick of 
the whole matter before your book 
comes out. In the second, and as I 
think the more important, place, by 
anticipating your disclosures we shall 
have at least the satisfaction of anni- 
hilating the prospective profits of a 
gross breach of confidence. Even sup- 
posing we fail to whitewash Lord 
Baxtairs successfully, he will be none 
the worse off than if we had waited 
for you to blacken him. Ninesmonths 
hence his reputation may be exactly 
where it would have been, but what 
will have become of your market?” 

“ You seem to forget, Mr. Dockett,” 
said Standish, “that the Baxtairs- 
Tyler correspondence will not be the 
only interesting chapter in my uncle’s 
book.” 

“Nor will it be in ours,” retorted 
Mr. Dockett, briskly. “Lord Baxtairs’s 
memoirs now ready for the press ex- 
tend over a period of fifty years, 
during nearly two-thirds of which 
time your uncle and he were in con- 
stant intercourse with the same public 
men, and engaged in the observation 
of the same political events. I ima- 
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gine,” concluded Mr. Dockett, care- 
lessly, “that the two books will cover 
almost identical ground.” 

The last hint, intended to stagger 
Mr. Standish, had the effect of re- 
assuring him. He had never heard 
of any such memoirs, though as Lord 
Baxtairs, the last surviving contem- 
porary of his uncle, had for some 
years been the only man left alive 
who could possibly forestall the Tyler 
Papers, he had naturally made many 
inquiries on the subject. Never having 
heard of any such memoirs, he was 
strongly disposed to doubt their ex- 
istence. Doubting it, he was easily led 
to doubt the seriousness of Mr. Doe- 
kett’s threat. At any rate it seemed 
his game to wait. 

“Well, Mr. Dockett,” he said, 
rising from his chair and looking at 
the clock, “unless you have anything 
more to say, I don’t know why we 
should take up each other’s time any 
longer. Of course, I have no power 
to prevent, nor even any right to 
object to Lord Baxtairs taking the 
step he proposes. He must act as he 
is advised. Good morning.” 

So ended the interview; but in 
spite of Mr. Standish’s determination 
to defy his visitor’s threats, he was 
not quite comfortable in his mind. 
And his uneasiness was considerably 
deepened by an announcement which 
met his eye a morning or two after on 
opening his newspaper, under the 
advertisement-heading of “ Messrs. 
Primmer and Burjoyce’s New Publi- 
cations.” Short, but expressive, it 
ran as follows :— 


[Nearly ready.] 

Fifty Years of Political Life: being a Selection 
from the Journals and Correspondence of 
the late Right Hon. the Earl of Baxtairs, 
G.C.B. 2 vols. Svo. 


Unwilling as he was to do so, Mr. 
Standish was forced to admit that this 
looked like business, A respectable 
firm of publishers would hardly be 
likely to stultify themselves by adver- 
tising as “nearly ready” any work 
which they had not either actually 
seen in manuscript or of the existence 
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of which they had not good reason to 
be convinced. Still—still—it was all 
very strange ; he could not bring him- 
self to think that—in short, he was in 
that state of indecision and perplexity 
which renders action of any kind im- 
possible. Not long, however, was he 
allowed to remain in it. His break- 
fast was spoilt for hima day or two 
after by a civil, but sternly business- 
like letter from Messrs. Small, Peaker, 
and Co., pointing out to him that the 
announcement of Lord Baxtairs’s me- 
moirs for almost immediate appear- 
ance materially altered the conditions 
under which they were negotiating 
for the publication of the Tyler 
Papers, and that if, as was to be 
feared, the revelations of the more 
recently deceased statesman were 
found to anticipate those of his old 
political associate, Messrs. 8. P. and 
Co. would necessarily be compelled to 
reconsider the offer which they had 
previously stated their willingness to 
make Mr. Standish for the copyright 
of his book. 

Mr. Standish flung down the letter 
on the breakfast-table with an ejacu- 
lation of extreme disgust. He felt 
that his adversary had, at any rate, 
won the first game. But a long course 
of industrious self-seeking had accus- 
tomed him to subject even nobler 
passions than that of anger to the 
restraints of material interest. 

“There is nothing for it,” he said, 
after an hour’s steady reflection on 
the situation—“there is nothing for 
it but compromise.” And _ sitting 
down at his writing-table, he hastily 
penned a note to Mr. Dockett, re- 
questing the favour of a visit from 
him in the course of the afternoon. 

The private secretary appeared at 
the appointed time, not indecently, 
but still quite perceptibly triumphant. 
But Mr. Standish’s business instincts 
were now supreme ; and if his visitor 
had executed a war-dance round his 
room, and taunted him as a Red 





Indian taunts a captured enemy, he 
would have borne it with perfect 
equanimity. 

“Mr. Dockett,” he said at once, “ I 
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feel that it is for me to make the first 
advances on this occasion. I will 
begin, then, by admitting that so far 
you have got the best of it. I didn’t 
believe in the existence of your Bax- 
tairs’s memoirs when you called upon 
me last week. I do now—or, at any 
rate, I don’t think it safe to reckon on 
their non-existence. They may, for 
all I know, be ‘nearly ready’ for 
publication ; and if you were to pub- 
lish them now, I frankly confess that 
it would knock the bottom out of my 
uncle’s book. But that brings me to 
the point: and it can be very easily 
and shortly stated. We are both of 
us preparing to publish a couple of 
volumes of political scandal: I, to 
put the matter plainly, with a view to 
pecuniary profit ; you, to put it equally 
plainly, with a view to the spoiling 
my market for purposes of your own. 
It is clearly essential to my object to 
be first in the field; while, assuming 
that your purposes can be otherwise 
accomplished, it is as clearly not 
essential to yours. Given a reason- 
able satisfaction of your demands in 
the matter of the Baxtairs-Tyler cor- 
respondence, I presume you would 
be willing to let my book appear first. 
Now what would you consider a reason- 
able satisfaction of these demands ?” 

“What do you offer as such?” 

“H—m! Well, you can’t expect 
me to suppress the correspondence 
altogether—the spiciest thing in the 
book! That would be too much.” 

“Those are Lord Baxtairs’s terms, 
however.” 

“Then he will have to abate them,” 
said Mr. Standish stoutly. ‘ The letters 
must and shall appear.” 

“They are Lord Baxtairs’s terms,” 
repeated Mr. Dockett with deliberation ; 
“but I will—entirely on my own re- 
sponsibility, mind—I will make a pro- 
posal which, if you accept it, I pledge 
myself to use my best endeavours to 
induce Lord Baxtairs to accept like- 
wise. It is this: that within a week 


from to day you submit to us the proof- 
sheets of the chapter or chapters of 
your uncle’s Memoirs containing the 
These 


irs-Tyler correspondence. 
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proof-sheets we are to be at liberty to 
revise, correct, expurgate, annotate, 
supplement, and ‘edit’ generally, in 
any way and to any extent we please. 
They are then to be returned to you, 
and in the event of your accepting our 
emendations, elisions, additions, &e., 
as they stand, and pledging your 
honour to us to publish the chapters 
exactly in the form in which we return 
them to you, we on our part will 
undertake to delay the publication of 
our memoirs until after yours have 
appeared.” 

* And supposing I decline to accept 
your emendations? What then?” 

“What then? The status quo. It 
will be simply a case of ‘as you were.’ 
We resume our right to publish the 
letters in our own way at once, you 
resume your right to publish them in 
your own way hereafter.” 

The offer seemed a fair one; and, 
sincere or not, it seemed an offer which 
there could be no risk in experiment- 
ally accepting. Above all it promised 
the invaluable gain of time. Standish 
asked for a night to consider it, and 
wrote the next day to Mr. Dockett 
accepting it, with, of course, full reser- 
vation of the liberty of action in case 
the proposed compromise fell through. 
The MS. of the Tyler Papers had not 
yet gone, he said, to the printers, but 
he would request his publishers to 
have the important chapter set up, and 
the proofs should be in Mr. Dockett’s 
hands in a week. 

The private secretary glanced through 
the letter, and handed it with an air 
of quiet exultation to Lord Baxtairs. 

“We shall get ‘discovery of docu- 
ments’ now,” he said. 

“ Yes,” replied his patron, though 
with considerably less complacency of 
manner. “ You have certainly managed 
the affair with remarkable address. 
The completeness of your victory is 
undeniable. All I am in doubt about 
is its value.” 

“Information is always valuable, 
Lord Baxtairs, and in this case it was 
indispensable. When we see the 
letters we shall at least be able to 
ascertain what prospect there is of our 
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being able to ‘edit’ them into fitness 
for publication, or whether we are 
really driven to the desperate remedy 
of an injunction. I still hope and 
believe that the former course will be 
found practicable.” 

The earl shook his head doubtfully ; 
he imagined that he knew his father 
better than Mr. Dockett did. 

The week wore on, but before the 
proof-sheets became due a discovery 
took place which transformed the 
whole situation. Lord Baxtairs came 
hurrying into Mr. Dockett’s room one 
morning with an excited air, and a 
sealed packet in his hand. A glance 
at it was enough to tell the secretary 
that it was many years old, and he 
was about to inquire whether it was 
really what they were in search of, 
when Lord Baxtairs handed him a 
letter which had been attached to it. 
This letter, which was itself dated 
some twenty years back, was in the 
late earl’s handwriting, and addressed 
to his son and successor. It was to 
inform him that the packet contained 
documents of a peculiarly private 
character, which his son, if indeed he 
did not think fit to destroy them alto- 
gether, would, on reading them, at once 
see the expediency of guarding from 
any other eyes than his own 

“IT have no doubt they are the 
letters we want,” said Lord Baxtairs, 
placing the packet in Mr. Dockett’s 
hand. 

“Do you intrust me with these—do 
you authorise me to inspect—to read 
them?” asked Mr. Dockett, with 
rather a curious eagerness. 

“Of course, of course,” replied Lord 
Baxtairs, with some surprise ; “ you 
have had the whole conduct of the 
business hitherto, and you may as well 
see it out.” 

Mr. Dockett opened the packet and 
glanced rapidly at its contents, which 
exactly answered to his expectations. 
It was indeed the long-sought Baxtairs- 
Tyler correspondence. 

“Stop,” said Mr. Dockett; “the 
first thing is ‘to declare off’ with 
Standish. He has now nothing to 
sell us,” 
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And he hastily dashed off a letter 
to Mr. Standish, expressing his ex- 
treme regret that Lord Baxtairs, after 
several days’ consideration, had declined 
to ratify the provisional agreement in- 
to which the secretary had entered. 
Consequently he would not trouble 
Mr. Standish to forward the proof- 
sheets, and both parties might con- 
sider them as having reverted to the 
status quo. 

Mr. Dockett spent the whole of that 
day and far into the night in reading, 
arranging, and, for purposes of more 
convenient reference, copying the 
papers which had been placed in his 
hands, and which, in point of fact, con- 
tained besides the Baxtairs-Tyler cor- 
respondence, a whole mass of curious 
and interesting matter, including the 
record of several other old political jobs 
of the most flagrant and fragrant de- 
scription. 

The next day the secretary sub- 
mitted the letters which he had been 
arranging to Lord Baxtairs. His lord- 
ship read them through with a lower- 
ing brow. They were far more 
damning than even he had expected. 
He laid the last of them on the table, 
and looked at Mr. Dockett. 

“There is only one thing for it,” he 
said. ‘‘ Editing’ them is hopeless.” 

“ Hopeless!” assented Mr. Dockett, 
emphatically. “You might as well 
try to edit Lord Chesterfield’s letters 
into a religious treatise. There is, as 
you say, only one thing for it.” 

* An injunction ?” 

“Yes. It will bave a bad effect, of 
course ; but anything, Lord Baxtairs— 
anything would be better than allowing 
these letters to be published.” To 
which Lord Baxtairs ruefully agreed. 

Mr. Standish, meanwhile, had of 
course been somewhat disconcerted by 
Mr. Dockett’s letter, but he could do 
nothing, and as days and weeks passed 
without the rival publication appear- 
ing, his spirits began to revive. 

“If the fools put it off toolong,” he 
thought, “they will improve instead 
of injuring my market.” 

A quarter of a year—a half year 
slipped away ; it was now but three 
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months from the important day, and 
the “book season” was about to 
begin. Mr. Standish’s publishers 
plucked up courage and advertised 
the Tyler Papers. 

In three days an injunction was ob- 
tained by Lord Baxtairs to restrain 
them from publishing any letters ad- 
dressed by his father to the late Right 
Hon. James Minton Tyler. 

Mr. Standish rubbed his hands. 

“The idiots are playing my game,” 
he chuckled, “ However, I may as well 
keep back their book too for the pre- 
sent. It will increase the public in- 
terest in the affair.” And he accord- 
ingly applied for and obtained an in- 
junction to restrain the publishers of a 


certain book, entitled Fifty Years of 


Political Life, from publishing any 
letters addressed by the late Right 
Hon. James Minton Tyler, to the late 
Right Hon. the Earl of Baxtairs, 
G.C.B. 

“They little think,” laughed the 


present earl, on hearing of the pro- 
ceedings, “ that there is no such book 
in existence.” 

“No,” said Mr. Dockett demurely, 


“they little think so.” And the 
business being settled, and he not 
being the private secretary of the new 
peer, he bade Lord Baxtairs a defe- 
rential, and received from him a 
friendly, adieu. 

Two days after Mr. Standish was 
startled by a significant change in the 
publishers’ advertisement of Fifty 
Years of Political Life. In place of 
the words “nearly ready,” at the head 
of the announcement, it bore the legend 
“next week,” while to its tail was ap- 
pended the words, “ Edited by Sidney 
Dockett, M.A., for ten years private 
secretary to the late earl.” So they 
had got three months start of him. 
But were the letters really there ? 

They were, every one of them: to- 
gether with an ingenious summary, 
sailing as near the wind of the 
second injunction as possible, of Mr. 
Minton Tyler’s replies. Never was 
such a scandal unveiled ; the volumes 
sold like hot-rolls. 
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Upon Lord Baxtairs, who had not 
noticed the change in the advertise- 
ment, the book fell like a thunderbolt. 
He instantly wrote an indignant letter 
to the publishers, and received from 
them a still more indignant reply. 
The greater part of the MS. had, they 
said, been placed in their hands fully 
six months before by Mr. Dockett, who 
had at the same time amply satistied 
them of his editorial authority. 

Lord Baxtairs then wrote a furious 
letter to Mr. Dockett, and received 
from him a Christian reply. He had 
acted, he said, so far as his imperfect 
lights directed him, “for the best ;” 
and as for his lordship’s threats of 
proceedings—civil and criminal—the 
inclosed letter (copy of an original 
which Lord Baxtairs might see if he 
wished) was a sufficient reply to 
them. 

The letter ran as follows :— 


“ Bricuton, Jan, 189-. 


“Dear Mr. Dockert, 

**You have my full permission to 
prepare a memoir of my political career, and to 
use for that purpose whatever documents my 
son and successor allows you to inspect. 

“ Faithfully yours, 
** BAXTAIRS, 
“P.S.—Do not mention this to Lord Pos- 
tern. I prefer to tell him myself.” 


The letter fell from its reader’s 
hands. He could almost hear the old 
man’s chuckle at the double mystifica- 
tion, of appointing a biographer with- 
out the knowledge of his son, and, 
without the knowledge of the bio- 
grapher, authorising the son to with- 
hold from him all really valuable ma- 
terial. The venerable jester had, 
however, over-reached himself here, 
and the son felt that he was powerless 
in the matter. 

And so the lawyers, whom he con- 
sulted, told him. 

Mr. Standish’s agreement with his 
publishers fell through. Mr. Dockett’s 
book was the “ book of the season.” 


H. D. T. 





THE NATURAL OIL AND GAS WELLS OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tuat the novel fuel which the earth 
has recently thrown forth for us 
should attract general attention is 
not to be wondered at, for certainly 
nothing like to it has hitherto ever 
been known. Probably the richest 
district in subterranean treasures 
upon the face of the earth is Western 
Pennsylvania, which has for its metro- 
polis the smoky city of Pittsburg. 
To the south-east of the city lies the 
famous deposit of coking coal, known 
and used all over America from the 
Atlantic sea-board to the silver mines 
of Colorado. The vein is from seven 


to nine feet deep, and embraces an 
area of two hundred square miles, It 
is so favourably situated for mining, 


that thousands of tons of coke have 
been sold for three shillings and six- 
pence per gross ton, loaded upon cars. 
The growth of this trade has been 
rapid, even for this country, for the 
men are still living who built the first 
coking oven, while there are to-day 
between nine and ten thousand ovens. 
It is but twenty years since the 
coke was first used in the blast furnace. 
In the year 1882 there were made 
138,001,840 bushels. 

Directly east of Pittsburg lies the 
Westmoreland gas coal field, from 
which the eastern cities draw their 
supplies for gas. The vein of this 
coal is from five to six feet deep, and 
so easily mined that the Pennsylvania 
Railway Company obtains coal ioaded 
in the engine tenders for about three 
shillings per gross ton. The field ex- 
tends east and south-east of the city, 
along the banks of the Monongahela 
and Youghiogheny rivers. It is from 
mines on their banks that cities, even 
as far away as New Orleans, are sup- 
plied with gas coal. The annual pro- 
duction exceeds 7,000,000 tons. 

Turning now from the coking and 


the gas coal deposits towards the north, 
and at a distance of a hundred miles 
from Pittsburg, we reach the oil 
region. Rapid as has been the de. 
velopment of coke and gas coal, that 
of petroleum eclipses anything ever 
known. It is only twenty-two years 
since I visited, in company with some 
friends, the then famous oil well of 
the Storey Farm, upon Oil Creek. The 
oil was then running from the well into 
the creek, where a few flat-bottomed 
scows lay filled with it, ready to be 
floated down to the Alleghany river 
upon an agreed-upon day each week, 
when the creek was flooded by means 
of atemporary dam. This was the be- 
ginning of the natural oil business. 
We purchased the farm for £8,000 
sterling, and so small was our faith 
in the ability of the earth to yield for 
any considerable time the hundred bar- 
rels per day which the well was then 
producing, that we decided to make a 
pond capable of holding 100,000 bar- 
rels of oil, which we estimated would 
be worth 200,0007. when the supply 
ceased. Unfortunately for us the pond 
leaked fearfully; evaporation also 
caused much loss, but we continued 
to run oil in to make the losses good 
day after day until several hundred 
thousands of barrels had gone in this 
fashion. Our experience with the farm 
may be worth reciting. Its value rose 
to 1,000,000/.; that is, the shares of 
the company sold in the market upon 
this basis ; and one year it paid in cash 
dividends 200,000/. sterling — rather 
a good return upon an investment of 
8,0007. But this is an exceptional 
result, many thousands of pounds 
having been lost by investors in oil 
properties. Only a few years before 
this, the same oil had been sold at eight 
shillings per bottle, as a certain cure 
for all the known or imagined disorders 
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of man. It was then known as Seneca 
oil, “the great Indian remedy,” be- 
cause the tribe of Indians of that 
name, which then inhabited the dis- 
trict, skimmed the oil from the surface 
of the creek. “The sovereign re- 
medy” now sells for less than three 
shillings per barrel, but strange to 
say the people who eagerly bought it 
for eight shillings per bottle, and gave 
testimony to its healing properties, 
now find that all its virtues have fled 
since it can be purchased for a half- 
penny. So much for the mysterious 
in materia medica. 

Starting, then, at nothing, only 
about twenty years ago, we find the 
region now giving forth 70,000 barrels 
of oil per day. On the first day of 
November last there were stored in 
tanks no less than 38,034,337 barrels, 
an amount sufficient to meet the wants 
of the world for some years. Up to 
January Ist, 1884, this region has 
yielded 250,000,000 barrels of oil, 
and still it flows in increasing quan- 
tities day after day. To transport this 
enormous traffic 6,200 miles of iron 
pipe lines have been laid. The oil 
is pumped through these from the 
wells—which number 21,000—to the 
seaboard, a distance of about 300 
miles, 

The value of petroleum and its pro- 
ducts exported in the year 1877 
amounted to 61,789,438 dollars, or 
over 12,000,0007. sterling. In 1883 
its exports were only 9,000,000/. ster- 
ling in value, although the number of 
gallons (656,363,869) was almost double 
that exported in the year 1877. The 
total amount exported up to January 
Ist, 1884, exceeds in value 125,000,000. 
sterling. It may confidently be said 
that the oil wells of Western Pennsyl- 
vania bid fair to yield sufficient to pay 
off the entire national debt before they 
are exhausted. 

We come now to the latest revela- 
tion of our subterranean treasures, 
viz., the natural gas wells, which are 
rapidly surrounding Pittsburg. Just 
as the natural oil was seen upon the 
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surface of Oil Creek (hence its name) 
so throughout the district north-east 
of Pittsburg, and about fifteen miles dis- 
tant, small jets of gas have been seen 
bubbling up through the waters of the 
creeks. A marsh gas has also been 
found for many years, at a depth of 
twenty feet, which the farmers some- 
times used for boiling the sap of the 
maple tree into sugar. The centre of 
this natural gas district is the village 
of Murraysville, in Westmoreland 
county. In the race of a small flour 
mill at that place, a larger amount of 
gas than usual had been noticed, and 
fifteen years ago a party of speculators 
bored there, hoping to find oil, but 
after boring to a depth of 900 feet 
nothing was found. Seven years later 
another party concluded to try it 
again, and decided not to stop boring 
until a much greater depth had been 
reached. Their hope, of course, was 
that oil would be obtained, but when 
they had bored to a depth of 1,320 
feet a tremendous explosion occurred, 
which drove the drills from the well 
into the air and broke everything to 
pieces. The roar of the escaping gas 
was heard in Monroeville, five miles 
away. The imprisoned force had found 
an escape at last, and a new source of 
wealth was given to Western Penn- 
sylvania, already far too highly 
favoured, I suppose my readers will be 
disposed to say. After four pipes, 
each two inches in diameter, had been 
laid from the mouth of the well, and 
the flow directed through them, the 
gas was ignited, and the whole dis- 
trict was lighted up for miles around. 
This valuable fuel was permitted to 
waste for five years, as capitalists could 
not be found who were willing to risk 
the 40,000/. for pipes, to convey it to 
the factories and mills where it could 
be utilised. 

I visited this region last week, and 
saw nine wells furnishing gas. The 
gas from the three largest was still pass- 
ing into the air. These are wonderful 
sights indeed. The gas rushes up with 
such velocity through a six-inch pipe, 
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which extends perhaps twenty feet 
above the surface, that it does not 
ignite within six feet of the mouth of 
the pipe. Looking up into the clear 
blue sky, you see before you a dancing 
golden fiend without visible connection 
with the earth, swayed by the wind 
into fantastic shapes, and whirling in 
every direction. As the gas from the 
well strikes the centre of the flame and 
passes partly through it, the lower part 
of the mass curls inward, giving rise 
to the most beautiful effects, gathered 
into graceful folds at the bottom, a 
veritable pillar of fire. There is not a 
particle of smoke from it. 

Already four distinct pipe lines, two 
of them eight inches in diameter, con- 
vey the gas from this district to manu- 
facturing establishments in Pittsburg, 
and a fifth line conveys it to our two 
Bessemer steel mills, nine and ten 
miles distant. Another line of ten- 
inch pipe is being laid. 

The cost of piping is now estimated, 
at the present extremely low prices, 
with right of way, at 1,500/. sterling 
per mile, so that the cost of a line to 
Pittsburg may be said to be about 
27,0002. sterling. The cost of drilling 
is about 1,000/., and the mode of pro- 
cedure as follows :—A derrick being 


first erected, a six-inch wrought iron ° 


pipe is driven down through the soft 
earth till rock is reached, from 75 to 
100 feet. Large drills, weighing from 
three to four thousand pounds, are 
now brought into use ; these rise and 
fall from four to five feet a stroke. 
The fuel necessary to run these drills 
is conveyed by small pipes from ad- 
joining wells. An eight-inch hole 
having been bored to a depth of about 
500 feet, a 53-inch wrought-iron pipe 
is put down to shut off the water. 
The hole is then continued six inches 
in diameter until gas is struck, when 
a four-inch pipe is then put down. 
From forty to sixty days are consumed 
in sinking the well and striking gas. 
The largest well known is estimated 
to yield about 30,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas in twenty-four hours, but half of 
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this may be considered as the product 
of a good well. The pressure of the 
gas as it issues from the mouth of the 
well is nearly or quite 200 lbs. per 
square inch. One of the gauges which 
I examined showed a pressure of 187 
Ibs. Even at our works, where we 
use the gas, nine miles from the well, 
the pressure is 75 lbs. per square inch, 
At one of the wells, where it was de- 
sirable to have a supply of pure water, 
I found a small engine worked by the 
direct pressure of the gas as it came 
from the well; and an excellent sup- 
ply of water was thus obtained from a 
spring in the valley. 

There are, of course, various theories 
as to the location and extent of the 
gas belt. Enough wells have already 
been bored in the Murraysville district 
to indicate that it is about half a mile 
wide, and extends in a south easterly 
direction from Murraysville for five or 
six miles. The wells bored beyond 
this encountered a flow of salt water 
in such great quantities as to nearly 
drown out the gas; for while some 
gas came to the surface it was not in 
sufficient quantities to render it valu- 
able, and merely proved its existence. 
Experts have therefore concluded that 
while the gas exists in such wells, it 
is under a basin of salt water. Several 
wells have been bored in the city of 
Pittsburg and the vicinity, but the 
same trouble from salt water has been 
encountered there. A geological friend 
informs me that the stratum dips 
about 600 feet near Pittsburg, and his 
theory is that this depression has been 
filled with salt water, and hence the 
attempts in that district have proved 
unsuccessful, Whether deeper boring, 
or some plan of shutting out the water, 
will overcome this difficulty, is yet to 
be seen. North-west from Murrays- 
ville but little has been done to prove 
the extent of the gas belt. So much 
for the Murraysville district, which is 
to-day furnishing most of the gas con- 
sumed in Pittsburg. 

If any of my readers will take a 
map of Western Pennsylvania and 
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follow the Alleghany River some 
twenty miles from Pittsburg, they 
will find the town of Tarentum, which 
is the centre of the second gas district. 
Several large wells have been found 
there, and it is quite probable that 
future developments will reveal a 
territory somewhat like the Murrays- 
ville. A well recently struck compares 
favourably with those in the latter 
region. Capitalists have recently ar- 
ranged to bring this gas in pipes, laid 
in the bed of the river, to Pittsburg ; 
and I have no doubt that by the end 
of the year these lines will be in 
operation, and the Tarentum district 
giving us a large amount of gas. 

I now come to the third district, of 
which the county town of Washing- 
ton (Pennsylvania), is the centre, 
which is situated about twenty-five 
miles south of Pittsburg. I drove 
out to this region, stopping over night 
at a friend’s house, twelve miles from 
the wells. These had been ignited, 
and the whole sky was brilliantly illu- 
minated by them. It seemed to us, 
although such a distance away, as if a 
great conflagration was raging. The 
next morning we drove to the wells. 
A pipe line has already been laid, 
and takes the product of one of these 
wells to the iron mills along the bank 
of the Ohio at Pittsburg, and two 
more pipe lines are already under con- 
tract. What we saw here was very 
similar to that seen in the Murrays- 
ville district, except that the gas was 
led from the mouths of the wells in 
pipes along the ground, instead of 
being shot upright into the air. Look- 
ing down from the road-side upon the 
first well we saw in the valley, there 
appeared to be an immense circus ring, 
the verdure having been burnt, and 
the earth baked by the flame. The 
ring was quite round, as the wind had 
driven the flame in one direction after 
another, and the effect of the great 
golden flame lying prone upon the 
earth, swaying and swirling with the 
wind in every direction, was most 
startling. The great beast Apollyon, 


minus the smoke, seemed to have come 
forth from his lair again. 

America is generally supposed to be 
the land which receives emigrants, but 
the movement of man to and fro over 
the whole earth is fast becoming more 
and more general. The Anglo-Saxon 
race grows restless everywhere. As I 
stopped to climb the fence to go down 
to this fiery monster, my eye caught 
sight of the following hand-bill :— 

* PUBLIC SALE. 
‘*The undersigned, going to move to Aus- 
tralia, will sell at public sale on Thursday, 
SEPTEMBER 25, 
At his residence on what is known as the 
Mrs. Andrew Carlisle farm, one and one-half 
miles east of Hickory, on the Hickory and 
Washington road, his entire stock of 
Household and Kitchen Furniture, 
Consisting of Bureaus, Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Chairs, Tables, Dishes, Cooking Stove, in fact 
everything I have got. Sale to commence at 
1 o'clock, prompt, when terms will be made 
known. 
“ Witiram Trenapy. 


“ A. W. Cummins, Auctioneer, 
Rural Notes Print, Canonsburgh, Pa.” 


Now what on earth takes Mr. Tip~ 
lady from this beautiful region, one 
of the finest agricultural districts in 
the whole of America—takes him just 
as unexpected treasures are found to 
exist below him, which are bound to 
produce unwonted activity in the dis- 
trict, and give every man a fair op- 
portunity to do more than well? 
Many reasons were suggested, but the 
most likely one was that he had kin 
in Australia, and had determined to 
end his days among them. The name 
had never been heard by any of us, 
but it is similar to many of the. 
compound names which we had been 
so much struck with in our recent 
coaching tour through south-western 
England, so that we thought he must 
be from the motherland. One brother 
had probably left the old home for the 
antipodes. while another sought the 
shelter of the Republic. Truly our 
race are the true nomads, and wander 
over the earth, knowing no rest. 

Laying our hands upon the vi- 
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brating pipe at the well—and it 
takes strong nerves to approach so 
near to the screaming roar and the 
swirling flame, and stand there—we 
were surprised at its icy coldness. At 
one well, where a wooden covering had 
been placed over the valves, a beauti- 
ful coating of ice, not less than an 
eighth of an inch thick, caused by 
condensation, covered the pipe. New 
wells are being put down, and it is 
evident that Washington County 1s 
destined to supply its quota of the gas 
used in Pittsburg. Thus, upon three- 
fourths of a complete circle surround- 
ing the city of Pittsburg, at a dis- 
tance of from fifteen to twenty miles, 
gas is already proved to exist in large 
quantities, only waiting for escape 
from its home beneath the sandrock. 

Now, as to the commercial aspect of 
natural gas. The first question na- 
turally is, How long will it last? 
Friends, who are best acquainted with 
the oil territory, with which natural 
gas has much in common, assure me 
that twenty years will not see the 
present known territory exhausted. 
That we have discovered all the gas 
territory is not to be believed ; on the 
contrary, it is highly probable that the 
break in the belt near Pittsburg is 
merely a local fault, and that south- 
west of Pittsburg the belt will be 
found to extend for many miles. It 
will probably be the story of the oil 
region over again. Month after 
month the cry has gone forth that the 
earth cannot stand this depletion. 
Not only rivers but seas of oil will be 
exhausted when drained at the rate of 
70,000 barrels per day. Speculators 
step in at intervals, and buy millions 
of barrels of oil, certain that the 
supply must diminish ; and yet every 
successive speculation cripples or ruins 
its promoters. Petroleum at 2/. per 
barrel was considered cheap, then at 
1l., and at 4s. it was almost given 
away ; yet to-day it can be bought for 
2s. 10d., and the supply is greater 
than ever. It promises to be much 
the same with natural gas. 
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In the manufacture of glass, of 
which there is an immense quantity 
made in Pittsburg, I am _ informed 
that gas is worth much more than the 
cost of coal and its handling, because 
it improves the quality of the product. 
One firm in Pittsburg is already 
making plate-glass of the largest sizes, 
equal to the best imported French 
glass, and is enabled to do so by this 
fuel. In the manufacture of iron, and 
especially in that of steel, the quality 
is also improved by the pure new fuel. 
In our steel rail mills we have not 
used a pound of coal for more than a 
year, nor in our iron mills for nearly 
the same period. The change is a 
startling one. Where we formerly 
had ninety firemen at work in one 
boiler-house, and were using 400 tons 
of coal per day, a visitor now walks 
along the long row of boilers and sees 
but one man in attendance. The 
house being whitewashed, not a sign 
of the dirty fuel of former days is to 
be seen, nor do the stacks emit smoke. 
In the Union Iron Mills our puddlers 
have whitewashed the coal-bunkers 
belonging to their furnaces. Most of 
the principal iron and glass establish- 
ments in the city either are to-day 
using this gas as fuel, or are making 
preparations to do so. The cost of 
coal is not only saved, but the great 
cost of firing and handling it; while 
the repairs to boilers and grate-bars 
are much less. 

The following extract from the 
report of a committee, made to the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers at a recent meeting, gives an 
idea of the value of the new fuel :— 

* Natural gas, next to hydrogen, is 
the most powerful of the gaseous 
fuels, and if properly applied, one of 
the most economical, as very nearly 
its theoretical heating power can be 
utilised in evaporating water. Being 
so free from all deleterious elements, 
notably sulphur, it makes better iron, 
steel, and glass than coal fuel. It 
makes steam more regularly, as there 
is no opening of doors, and no blank 
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spaces are left on the grate-bars to let 
cold air in, and, when properly 
arranged, regulates the steam pres- 
sure, leaving the man in charge 
nothing to do but to look after the 
water, and even that could be ac- 
complished if one cared to trust to 
such a volatile water tender. Boilers 


will last longer, and there will be 
fewer explosions from unequal expan- 
sion and contraction due to cold drafts 
of air being let in on hot plates. 


* os * we 

“ An experiment was made to ascer- 
tain the value of gas as a fuel in com- 
parison with coal in generating steam, 
using a retort or boiler of forty-two 
inches diameter, ten feet long with 
four-inch tubes. It was first fired 
with selected Youghiogheny coal, 
broken to about four-inch cubes, and 
the furnace was charged in a manner 
to obtain the best results possible with 
the stack that was attached to the 
boiler. Nine pounds of water evapo- 
rated to the pound of coal consumed 
was the best result obtained. The 
water was measured by two metres— 
one in the suction and the other in the 
discharge. The water was fed into a 
heater at a temperature of from 60° to 
62° ; the heater was placed in the flue 
leading from the boiler to the stack in 
both gas and coal experiments, In 
making the calculations the standard 
seventy-six pound bushel of the Pitts- 
burg district was used. Six hundred 
and eighty-four pounds of water were 
evaporated per bushel, which was 60-9 
per cent. of the theoretical value of the 
coal. Where gas was burned under 
the same boiler, but with a aifferent 
furnace, and taking one pound of gas 
to be 23°5 cubic feet, the water evapo- 
rated was found to be 20°31 pounds or 
83-4 per cent. of the theoretical heat 
units were utilized. The steam was 
under the atmospheric pressure, there 
being a large enough opening to pre- 
vent any back pressure ; the combus- 
tion of both gas and coal was not hur- 
ried. It was found that the lower row 
of tubes could be plugged, and the 
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same amount of water could be evapo- 
rated with the coal ; but with gas, by 
closing all the tubes (on the end next 
the stack), except enough to get rid of 
the products of combustion, when the 
pressure on the walls of the furnace 
was three ounces, and the fire forced ta 
its best, it was found that very nearly 
the same results could be obtained. 
Hence it was concluded that the most 
of the work was done on the shell of 
the boiler.” 

The only analyses of this natural 
fuel which have yet been made or pub- 
lished are those by our chief chemist, 
Mr. Ford. These are from samples of 
the gas taken from the pipe as it enters 
our steel rail mills, after it has tra- 
velled nine miles from the wells. 

Mr. Ford writes me as follows :— 


‘Enclosed find four of my latest analyses 
which were made the same day the samples 
were procured. At present these investiga- 
tions are but in embryo. I wish, whenever I 
can do so without interfering with the work at 
the laboratory of the steel works, to take 
samples from different gas wells, and make a 
collection of their salts. I think I have dis- 
covered some very interesting facts in regard 
to these salts, but it would be most unwise at 
the present time to give expression to my 
opinions upon this subject, since as yet I 
have had no time or opportunity to go to the 
different wells and make a collection of their 
salts, and by that means confirm my first 
impression. 

** My discovery of the fact that natural gas 
varies in its chemical composition from time 
to time will be rather startling to some, and 
it will open a new field for thought. I wished 
before these results were made public to 
ascertain whether the gas from other wells 
changed as does this from the Murraysville, 
and should the gas from some wells vary 
whilst that of others remains constant, the 
question naturally arises which class of well 
will prove the more lasting. This fact of the 
variation of the gas from the same well will 
certainly throw some new light upon the sul- 
ject of the generation of this material, and if 
I may dare say it, possibly some additional 
light as well upon the subject of petroleum. 
Having had all the points in view, I have re- 
frained from publishing my results until I 
should have my opinions confirmed and re- 
confirmed by numerous analyses. Hoping 
that these analyses will be of use to you, 


I am, &c., 
“S.A. Forp. 
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ATURAL GaAs. 


f _ Gasof | Gasof Gas of | Gas of 
” 9/ 9) 9; 
/12 /18 /22 } ‘i | 





Per cent. Pe recent, Per cent, Pr r cent, | 1 er cent. | 


| Carbolie Acid Nil. *61 “81 Nil. | ‘67 
| Oxygen... 2°60 “40 61 61 | 2:90 
| Oletiant Gas . *80 ‘61 “81 ‘61 | 2°45 

Carbonic Oxide . 40 “61 81 “40 | 3°12 

Hydrogen . 3°51 29°75 2-94 19°67 31°52 
| Marsh Gas . 88°40 | 68°01 94-02 78°72 | 39°97 
| Nitrogen 4°2% Nil. Nil Nil | 19°35 


Mr. Ford’s investigations are the 
only ones made, so far as I know, 
and my readers have in them all that 
is yet determined about natural gas. 

How, where, and upon what scale 
natural gas is generated in the regions 
below must be a matter for conjec- 
ture. This much is clearly proved, 
that the gas is found in every direc- 
tion around Pittsburg except the north- 
west, that the gas belt is about half 
a iile wide near Murraysville ; but 
this is not to be assumed as the true 
limits of the supply, for even as I 
write news comes of a large well 
having been struck at Canonsburgh, 
which is about eight miles from the 
wells which I visited in Washington 
County ; and besides this a new region 
west of Canonsburgh has been re- 
cently proved, the gas from which is 
now used in the manufacturing estab- 
lishments at Beaver Falls, Pa., twenty- 
five miles west of Pittsburg. 

We may therefore reasonably con- 
clude that Pittsburg is the centre of 
a gas supply covering many square 
miles, and capable of producing all 
the gas that can be used within her 
limits during the present generation, 
both for manufacturing aud domestic 
uses. By the end of this year eight 
pipe lines will be conveying it to the 
city, and still the supply of gas already 
obtained and now going to waste will 
exceed the capacity of these lines. 


‘Two of these have pipes 53 inches in 
diameter, four are of 8-inch, one is of 
10-inch, and another of 12 inches in 
diameter. 

Many theories are advanced to ac- 
count for the existence of this fuel, 
but the most reasonable one is that 
given me by Professor Dewar, of Cam- 
bridge, who recently visited us, and 
who was deeply impressed by what he 
saw of this new mine of wealth. He 
holds that the gas is being constantly 
distilled from the oil, or from immense 
beds of matter which are slowly being 
changed to oil, and therefore that long 
after the oil region has ceased to give 
oil in paying quantities, we shall still 
have an abundant supply of gas; for 
the shallower the deposit of oil the 
more favourable will be the conditions 
for rapid distillation. Instead of oceu- 
pying the bad eminence therefore of 
being by far the dirtiest city in the 
world, which it undoubtedly is to-day, 
it is probable that the other extreme 
may be reached, and that we may be 
able to claim for smoky Pittsburg 
that it is the cleanest city. However 
this may be, I think that few will be 
disposed to dispute that, surrounded 
by such resources as I have attempted 
to describe, Pittsburg is to-day, as 
far as subterranean treasures are con- 
cerned, the metropolis of the richest 
district in the known world. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
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A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN, 


“T speak of Africa and golden joys.” —2 //-nry /V. vy, iii. 


PART I. 
CHAPTER L 
I ARRIVE. 

LikE many artists whose means are 
more modest than their ambitions, I 
share a studio with others in the same 
predicament. Now the comfort of 
such an arrangement depends, it will 
be obvious, largely, if not entirely, 
upon the amount of equality and spirit 
of camaraderie which exits between 
the several members of the party, any 
tendency to domination on the part of 
one being naturally fatal to any such 
spirit. At present our party consists 
of three ; and two of us—Simcox and 
myself—are decidedly overridden and 
overmatched by the third, whose cir- 
cumstances have given him a certain 
perfectly adventitious preponderance of 
which he is not slow to take advantage. 

Brown Judkins is a big, red, burly- 
mannered young man, with about as 
much feeling for art, in my humble 
opinion, as an average coal-heaver. 
Having had the advantage, however, 
of a year’s training in Paris and 
another at Brussels, he has a certain 
slap-dash way of producing his effects, 
knocking off so many yards as it were 
of paint and canvas—which to my 
feeling is little, if anything, short of 
impertinent. Thanks also to this same 
early familiarity he can dilate at large 
upon foreign capitals—their gaieties 
and galleries, the respective beauty of 
their women—subjects upon which 
neither Simcox nor myself can pretend 
to give an opinion, the former’s ac- 
quaintanceship with the continent of 
Europe being limited to a fortnight 
spent in extreme youth upon the sands 
of Boulogne, while my own past 
history is not embellished by even so 
meagre an experience as this. Now, 
as no one naturally likes to be set at 





naught upon such purely frivolous 
and adventitious grounds as these, it 
has for a very long time back been a 
fixed idea in my mind that I would 
seize upon the very earliest opportu- 
nity which presented itself of shaking 
off this same insular reproach, and 
putting myself upon a level with 
Brown Judkins in this respect. That 
being the case, my satisfaction may 
easily be imagined upon receiving one 
morning about the middle of last 
February a letter from my cousin, 
John Hargrave, inviting me to spend 
some weeks with him in his villa at 
Algiers. 

John Hargrave and myself may be 
said to stand at exactly opposite ends 
of the monetary scale ; my fixed income 
being accurately represented by an 
ought, his by the same ought many 
times repeated, with a handsome figure 
at one end to give it weight and con- 
sistence. The Hargraves are all rich, 
whereas none of the Bells have ever 
known what it was to possess a groat 
in their lives. The late Sir Benjamin 
Hargrave (he was knighted upon the 
occasion of some, I have forgotten what, 
civic function) was a full-blown, pom- 
pous-looking individual, with a massive 
gold chain, and a large bunch of dang- 
ling watch-seals, which the conforma- 
tion of his person seemed always to 
bring into prominent relief. The Har- 
graves’ house was in Portman Square, 
and a very magnificent affair it was, 
with an amount of gold leaf upon its 
walls and its ceilings which other- 
wise distributed would have sufficed 
for a good many minor diadems. 
In those days wealth had not learnt 
to disguise itself under quaint and 
strange devices, and my great-uncle 
Hargrave (he was my mother’s uncle) 
certainly showed his in a sufficiently 
naive and outspoken fashion. As 
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I advanced to man’s estate I used 
now and then to be bidden to enter- 
tainments at which my lot generally 
was to stand in a doorway and watch 
the variegated throngs streaming be- 
neath its many-twinkling candelabra. 
Poor relations, have, however—perhaps 
unwarrantably—their own opinions, 
and it was no small consolation to me, 
lremember, mentally to smile at these 
redundant splendours, and turn up my 
nose (of course quite invisibly!) at 
the, to my youthful and fastidious 
mind, somewhat barbaric character 
of my great-uncle Hargrave’s enter- 
tainments. 

John Hargrave, my cousin, is a man 
of a totally different type from his 
father. He wears no gold chains, or 
if he does they are not obtrusively evi- 
dent. Since his accession to the family 
accumulations the house in Portman 
Square has been shut up, he having no 
turn for the sort of aldermanic pomp 
for which its halls were formally re- 
nowned. John is now forty-five, and 


has therefore been about the world for 


a pretty considerable time. He has 
never married, nor has he apparently 
seen any necessity for so doing ; neither 
has he any profession, unless that dis- 
tant and very discreet supervision 
which he exercises over the paternal 
brewery (I forgot, by the way, to men- 
tion that the Hargraves are brewers) 
can be accounted such. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be a greater error than to 
look upon John as an idle man ; on the 
contrary, few have ever exhibited more 
energy in their own line than he has 
done. He has sat in the House of 
Commons for two contested boroughs, 
and has contested unsuccessfully twice 
as many more. As a committee man 
and chairman of companies, his praise 
has been in many men’s mouths. 
Brooklands, his place in Hereford- 
shire, is always cited as a model to 
other and less practical-minded land- 
lords, while as regard charities his 
munificence has been of the kind 
never described by any epithet less 
striking than princely. Even his very 
amusements have not been devoid of 
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the same spirit. His yacht, the Go By, 
is one of the largest, I am told, afloat, 
and as a pioneer into strange and little 
frequented seas he has added fresh 
lustre to the character of the roving 
Englishman. The last two winters, 
however, he has established himself at 
Algiers, remaining there with a con- 
stancy npt a little at variance with his 
previous habits. Reports, vague but 
enticing, had from time to time reached 
me of the beauty and more than 
oriental luxury of this abode. All these 
causes made it, as will readily be un- 
derstood, a decided satisfaction to be 
able to announce at the studio one 
morning, with due noxnchalance, that 
I had accepted an invitation to spend 
some weeks with my cousin at his 
North African paradise. 

I had lately disposed of a couple of 
pictures which, taken in connection 
with the fact that John had inti- 
mated in his letter that my reliance 
upon his hospitality was to date from 
the moment of leaving my own door- 
step, placed the monetary aspect of the 
matter upon an altogether satisfactory 
footing. Three days, therefore, after 
the receipt of my cousin’s letter, I was 
duly seated in a first-class carriage, en 
route for the town of Paris. 

Over the emotions which visited me 
as I walked for the first time under the 
gilded ceilings of the Louvre and over 
the historic asphalte, I draw a veil, the 
more willingly that they are probably 
not of transcendent novelty. Over 
other sensations, endured during a day 
and two nights’ transit across the 
boisterous waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, I likewise—for different 
reasons — draw a veil. Suffice it to 
say that there was one moment, some 
thirty hours or so, after my embarka- 
tion, when, having been wakened from 
an uneasy slumber by the violent bang- 
ing of the berth-board above my head, 
I did ask myself, as I sat erect in my 
narrow crib, and looked despairingly 
about me in the darkness, whether 
even for the sake of bringing back 
portfolios full of “naked Arabs and 
sunlit mosques,” whether even for the 
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sake of flaunting Africa and its golden 
joys in the very face of the reluctant 
Judkins, it was worth enduring such a 
combination and complication of mise- 
ries as those through which I was at 
that moment passing. 

These debatings, however, vanished 
with the sensations which gave them 
birth. And when, some six or seven 
hours later, I was again awakened by 
a sudden thumping at my door, it was 
to find, to my no small relief, that the 
hideous and heathenish pitchings and 
heavings which had made the last two 
days a martyrdom to endure and a 
nightmare to look back upon were at 
an end; that the engines themselves 
were panting feebly and intermit- 
tently, like some exhausted athlete 
whose course is run; that, in short, 
we were entering the harbour, and 
that another half-hour would see us 
at our anchorage. 

Like every one else on board, I 
hastily bundled on my clothes, and 
clutching together my scattered pos- 
sessions, was soon on deck. The sun 
had not yet reached the rim of the 
horizon, and the whole air was filled 
with a pale violet haze, which struck 
me at once as the most beautiful and 
the most un-English thing I had ever 
seen in the whole course of my life. 
We were passing through a crowd of 
boats, large and small, which nearly 
blocked our passage. Behind, and to 
right and left of us, stretched the two 
long grey arms of the harbour, into 
whose embraces we had just thrust. 
ourselves ; while in front, over an ad- 
vanced guard of prosaic-looking shops 
and warehouses, rose, tier above tier, 
a town—a vision rather—a dream, of 
white houses, rising precipice-fashion, 
or falling cataract-fashion, over the 
slope, their white walls divided from 
one another by no intervening roofs, 
the violet mist filling every cleft and 
cranny, and causing the whole to seem, 
as it were, floating upwards towards 
the small crowning citadel or fort 
above, rising against a sky solemn 
with the yet unredeemed promises of 
the morning. 


I had been at first so hurried, and 
afterwards so miserable, that it lite- 
rally seemed to me as if it were not 
until that minute that I fairly realised 
that I was at last abroad. A sort of 
screen or dead wall—I know not how 
otherwise to describe it—behind which 
I had hitherto lived, seemed at that 
moment to fall down, and all this new 
tide of loveliness to come rushing in 
at me over the ruins. Before, how- 
ever, I had fairly time to catalogue 
these new sensations we had reached 
our moorings, and were already sur- 
rounded by a vociferous crowd of 
boatmen drowning by their discordant 
clamour the more distant sounds of 
the yet only half-awakened town. 
While I was still contemplating this 
new invasion, anxiously trying to 
make up my mind which boat to 
select wherein to convey myself and 
my possessions, divided between de- 
light at the picturesqueness of the 
bare-legged, brown-chested crew, and 
alarm at the extremely crazy and 
unseaworthy aspect of their crafts, 
another boat, rowed in a different 
fashion, and manned by four men 
whose faces, though sunburnt, were 
unmistakably English, approached the 
ship. The man in charge mounted to 
the deck, and having glanced doubt- 
fully around, appealed to one of the 
officers of the ship; upon which I 
discovered, to my no small surprise, 
that my own insignificant self was the 
object of which they were in search. 
Two minutes more and I was over the 
side and in the boat ; another, and we 
were speeding rapidly over the narrow 
intervening space of sea ; five minutes 
more, and I stood at last upon the 
shores of Africa ! 

A slight, and in my case evidently 
perfunctory, interview with the cus- 
tom-house officers being at an end, I 
adjourned outside, where a carriage, 
drawn by a pair of prancing bays and 
driven by a resplendent being in 
livery, was awaiting me. Into this I 
stepped with as much of an indifferent 
matter-of-course air as was attainable 
under the circumstances ; and we drove 
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off, first through a jostling crowd of 
natives, hot, dirty, excited, vociferous ; 
then through a couple of broader 
streets, where turbaned Orientals and 
French soldiers, priests in black and 
negresses in orange aud scarlet, jostled 
one another promiscuously. After 
that, up and up along white roads 
lined at intervals with tall trees, or 
shut in between white walls overhung 
with broad-leaved and dazzling-hued 
creepers ; the view of the mountains, 
at first concealed, growing in beauty 
and distinctness with every yard we 
advanced, 

As we approached our destination 
my thoughts, hitherto concentrated 
upon this new and, to me, highly re- 
markable world into which I found 
myself suddenly translated, began 
insensibly reverting to the man whose 
guest I was now to be. John Har- 
grave is sixteen years older than 
myself, and is therefore, apart from 
other considerations, entitled to a 
certain measure of respect and de- 
ference at my hands. A man less 
chargeable with ostentation or mo- 
neyed aggressiveness breathes not, I 
sincerely believe, upon the face of 
this earth; nevertheless, even while 
cordially recognising that fact, I never 
somehow or other can help a certain 
mental reference to those same money- 
bags of his in my intercourse with 
this really quite unnecessarily and 
ridiculously wealthy cousin of mine. 
Is it owing to some ignoble streak 
in myself, or why should wealth— 
an accident of which fate, as an un- 
toward investment, might at any mo- 
ment deprive him—weigh upon me 
like this, I have often wondered. 
When I meet John casually, or when 
he comes strolling into the studio and 
sits down to discuss the affairs of the 
day, I am conscious for the moment 
of no such disparity; rather —for 
though a well-informed man, he is 
distinctly the reverse of a genius— 
I at times feel a certain inward supe- 
riority outbalancing that of years. 
Why then should the mere fact of my 
being his guest—the temporary sharer 


and spectator of his splendours—have 
so unnecessary an effect, I have 
more than once asked myself with 
some impatience. 

Meantime we had been mounting 
higher and higher and had just 
entered a sort of narrow cutting or 
small defile between red sandstone 
rocks which for the moment cut off all 
view on either side. Emerging from 
this we found: ourselves confronted 
with a fresh expanse of sea and plain, 
and far-off snow-capped mountains. 
Then, having paused for a moment to 
have a gate opened, we passed, still 
upwards, through a double line of 
feathery-looking acacias, towards a 
house, crowning the summit, and 
seeming to rise like some colossal 
flower out of the mass of encompassing 
greenery. Before I had time to take 
in more than a general view of this 
new phenomenon, an authoritative 
voice, issuing apparently out of the 
midst of a rhododendron-bush, was 
heard calling to us to stop. I turned, 
and there, spud in hand, stood John, 
clad from head to foot in virgin 
white, but otherwise just as solid, just 
as British, just as identically the same 
square-jawed, red-whiskered, imper- 
turbable-looking John as when we 
parted last in London. 

“There you are! I hope those 
fellows had the boat in time for you?” 
he said, advancing. “ Had a good 
crossing ?” 

“Well, middling,” I answered, 
hesitatingly ; “not sorry to find my- 
self on dry land again at any rate,” 
I added with a confident air and the 
would-be jovial tone of the seasoned 
mariner ashore. 

“Ah, I dare say not. Come along 
in. There’s coffee waiting for you in 
your room.” 

I was hurried through a hall or 
court, where I was vaguely conscious 
of a great many round-topped arches 
and a good deal of white marble and 
arabesques, and presently found my- 
self inan inner room, long and narrow, 
the sunlight streaming in through a 
sort of variegated lattice, and forming 
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roseate pools of colour upon the floor 
and furniture. Here hot coffee and 
rolls were found waiting upon a 
mother-of-pearl topped table, and with 
a matter-of-fact hope upon John’s 
part that [ should tind myself moder- 
ately comfortable I was left to realise 
the situation. 

When I rejoined him he was stand- 
ing at his hall-door, and proposed that 
I should accompany him for a stroll 
round the grounds, a proposal to which 
I naturally assented. He had adopted 
the foreign custom, he told me, of a 
mid-day breakfast ; but long before 
the arrival of that festivity he had 
already done me most of the honours 
of his dominion. His enthusiasm on 
the subject was really edifying. He 
took me up and down his slopes, dis- 
playing all his woods and plantations, 
his eucalyptuses—a dozen good species 
at least, he assured me, not to speak 
of other and more doubtful varieties— 
his eypresses, and cassias, and Aleppo 
pines ; his robinias, aralias, and heaven 
knows what all, telling me all their 
scientific names with a rapidity and 
an aplomb which literally took my 
breath away. Never before had I 
seen John so animated, so voluble, so 
little like his usual stolid self. “ You 
should have seen the place when 
{ took it, my dear fellow,” he re 
peated to me more than once. “A 
wilderness—a perfect wilderness, I 
pledge you my honour. Up there”— 
pointing with his spud to a sort of 
terrace laid out with orange-trees— 
“all that was weeds ; the Arab fellow 
kept his cows upon it. And there ”— 
pointing to the view of the mountains 
—‘“‘a great wall ran for keeping his 
wives in; and there’—turning the 
spud in the direction of the town-— 
“enother wall for keeping his neigh- 
hours out. I had to clear the whole 
thing away right from the very found- 
ations, and then put those shrubs and 
things back again as you see them,” 

I listened and listened, and admired 
and admired, but still, all the time, 
through my soul there ran a strong 
vein of bewilderment. Was this 
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John? I asked myself: my well- 
known, my long-familiar cousin John ¢ 
or had some other and totally different 
being taken possession of that stal- 
wart frame? When I had stayed 
before with him in Herefordshire he 
had never displayed any of this ab- 
sorbing interest in trees and shrubs 
and the minutie of landscape-garden- 
ing, being content to leave such de- 
tails to the care of the functionaries 
paid for their maintenance. Why, 
then, should the mere change of scene 
and clime work such a miracle? I 
inly wondered. Utility—not beauty— 
had up till now been the guiding-star 
of his existence. What induced him, 
then, to leave all his usual practical 
pursuits, his boards and his com- 
mittees, his benevolent associations, 
and all his hundred and one other 
avocations, to come and play the 
landseape-gardener upon the slopes of 
Mustapha ¢ 

Breakfast-time came before any 
light had begun to dawn upon my 
perplexities, or before John had half 
come to an end of his dissertations 
upon the rival pros and cons of Alge- 
rian horticulture. This meal was 
served in the principal hall or court, 
where we sat in state under the shade 
of a huge red and white silk awning, 
waited upon by noiseless menials, and 
lulled by the drip of fern-fringed 
fountains, and where, if we did not 
recline upon cushioned couches, we at 
all events might have done so had we 
so chosen. How far it was my imagi- 
nation or not I cannot say, but it 
certainly did seem to me as if Har- 
grave himself felt conscious of being 
just a little out of place amongst his 
own gorgeous surroundings. John isa 
remarkably good-looking fellow, tall, 
straight, and broad-shouldered, and 
carrying his two score and a quarter 
of summers as lightly as if they had 
been but one. His good looks, how- 
ever, are essentially of a British, I 
might almost say of a philistine, type. 
He is the least given to picturesque- 
ness, the least of a poser of any man 
I have ever come across. What 
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possessed him then, I say, to surround 
himself with possessions which savoured 
of nothing so much as the wild and 
wayward luxuriance of some eastern 
despot, and seemed only to require a 
band of Ethiopian slaves, or a bevy 
of fair-haired Circassians, in order to 
make the whole thing complete ? 

We dined early, not in the same 
room in which we had breakfasted, but 
in a smaller one running parallel to that 
which had been assigned to me as a 
bedroom. It had formed part of the 
suite allotted to the harem, John in- 
formed me, which accounted doubtless 
for the bars—ornamental, but. still 
highly effective—which crossed and 
recrossed the windows. Later in the 
evening, as we were strolling about the 
garden, he pointed out a well or /uria 
down which tradition told that a Chris- 
tian slave girl had been thrown, for 
some infraction, it was said, of the 
harem discipline—a want possibly of 
appreciation for her turbaned lord. 
Beautiful as the whole place was, it 
had an odd indefinable atmosphere of 
mystery and bygone wickedness about 
it which impressed me curiously. I 
felt as if some invisible taint from the 
past must be resting still upon its 
grass and flowers, some brand of 


treachery, some deed of blood done’ 


within its snow-white walls—and even 
John’s pre-eminently practical not to 
say prosaic conversation was powerless 
to dissipate the fancy. 

A full moon was rising when, late 
at night, I passed through the central 
court on my way to my own bedroom, 
a lamp which depended between two of 
the columns paling, but not effectually 
interfering with this softer radiance. 
Half an hour later, when a servant 
had removed this obstruction, I looked 
out again and found the whole place 
gleaming like some sort of submarine 
cave in the full effulgence, shafts of 
silver seeming to wind and writhe them- 
selves serpent-fashion up the twisted 
columns, leaving the arches above in 
profoundest shadow. The thing was 
astonishingly beautiful, and I stood 
leaning against my door-post and 


staring at it with all my eyes. Could 
it be only five days ago, I thought, 
since I left London, since I was pound- 
ing about in the slush and mud of 
Bayswater? Tired as I was, and long- 
ing to be asleep, I could not tear my- 
self away from the spot, but stood 
leaning there against the door-post, 
half-undressed, breathless, fascinated. 
Even after I had gone to bed I lay 
awake a long time listening to the 
splash of the fountain and the dis- 
tant hollow drumming of the frogs ; and 
when at last I fell asleep I dreamt that 
John Hargraveand myself were wander- 
ring about through the halls of Eblis, 
along corridors hung with great white 
strings of pearls, each pearl as large 
as a good-sized strawberry, and that 
just as I was upon the point of put- 
ting one of these into my mouth it 
exploded with a bang, like the bang 
which had awakened me the night 
before on board ship; from which 
ridiculous imaginings I awoke to find 
the moonlight still lingering upon the 
upper flutings of the pillars, one great 
quivering shaft striking right across 
the tesselated pavement of the court, 
and dropping a pale silvery finger tip 
amongst the water lilies and tall green 
papyrus in the tank beneath my 
window. 


CHAPTER II. 
I AM INTRODUCED TO THE BONSON 
FAMILY. 


Arter this night of calm and moonlight 
there followed a morning of cloud and 
violent gusts of wind, sweeping wildly 
over the orange trees, and tearing the 
big leaves of the bananas in the court 
to ribbons. As I stood dressing at 
the window, watching the water pour- 
ing cataract fashion over the marble, 
and the waves leaping in the bay 
below, 1 inly congratulated myself upon 
being once more safe upon sober 
mother earth, out of reach of those 
more frolicsomely disposed elements 
which were keeping holiday outside. 
Towards mid-day the sun, however, 
suddenly emerged with that dazzling 
brilliancy with which it is in the habit 


























of rewarding its Algerian votaries, and 
Hargrave proposed a walk. Accord- 
ingly we sallied out, first along the 
approach to the house, down each side 
of which the water was still racing in 
torrents ; then along a path through 
a wood tilled with lanky eucalyptuses 
until we came to the high road up 
which I had drivea the previous 
morning. 

The Chiteau d’Oc—so Hargrave’s 
villa was called—being one of the 
highest in Algiers, this part of our 
walk was consequently nearly all down 
hill. I cannot say that the nearer 
scenery struck on that occasion as 
particularly attractive. French villas, 
pretentious and self-conscious looking, 
preponderated largely over the ori- 
ginal Moorish constructions; smells, 
very much the reverse of balmy, had 
been brought into sudden prominence 
by the recent rain, the way was hot, 
the footpath crowded. 

“Here, come in this way,” Har- 
grave said suddenly. ‘“ There are some 
people here, friends of mine whom I 
should like to introduce you to.” 

We passed through a scrubby little 
garden, consisting chiefly of long 
brown weeds and stunted  spiky- 
looking shrubs like corkscrews, and 
presently came in front of a small 
and decidedly shabby-looking Arab 
house— shabby, that is, upon the 
northern or entrance side, which was 
that which I saw first, but upon the 
further side, where the sun was now 
shining fiercely, all dilapidations were 
concealed by a magnificent garment of 
crimson blossom covering the whole 
front like a cloak, and mingling with 
the long yellow sprays of a banksia 
rose—at least I believe it was a bank- 
sia rose—which tossed its sweetness 
upwards and downwards in dainty 
golden profusion. For my own part, 
however, I must own that I neither 
saw the roses nor anything else 
at the first glance; for half way 
up the wall was pierced with a 


large square aperture or loggia—lI 
know not what the proper Arab term 
for it may be—protected with a well- 
worn wooden balustrade, and over 
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this balustrade there leaned a young 
lady, engaged in snipping away the 
redundant leaves with a formidable- 


looking pair of shears. This young 
lady wore some sort of flat, broad- 
brimmed cap, of soft flexible material, 
upon her head, and her face was 
turned directly towards us, and that 
face I quickly decided was one of the 
most striking I had ever seen in the 
whole course of my life. Whatever 
else may be said for Moorish archi- 
tecture, it at least has the superlative 
merit of being the most becoming of 
backgrounds possible—a fact which 
was stamped vividly upon my mind 
from that moment. Indeed, what with 
the white house and its crimson cover- 
ing; what with the blue sky and the 
yellow roses ; what with the delicate 
blending of the lines, the audacious 
contrasts of the colours, the whole 
seeming to find its climax and com- 
pletion in the figure of the young lady 
with the shears, the entire effect 
struck me as the most perfectly bril- 
liant thing I had yet seen even in 
this country of brilliant effects. 

Meanwhile the object of my admi- 
ration had become aware of our 
vicinity, and had laid aside her shears. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Hargrave ?” 
she said, looking down at us gravely 
from her elevated post. 

John hurried forward, his comely 
British countenance embellished by « 
glow which I did not remember having 
ever observed there before. 

“How do you do, Miss Bonson? 
May we come in?” he said eagerly. 
“Shall I find Mrs. Bonson at home, do 
you think ?”’ he added, more diffidently. 

“Yes, I think you will find my 
mother in the drawing-room.” 

Although she vouchsafed this infor- 
mation, Miss Bonson did not appear to 
think that -politeness required her to 
make any movement toward going 
down stairs to receive us; she even 
resumed her shears. 

“'Takecare that you don’t stumble go- 
ing throughthe archway. Ever so much 
more of the plaster has come down 
since you were here last,” she said, 
over her shoulder as she turned away. 
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Obeying these directions we passed 
under a narrow archway which led 
us into a tumble-down little court, 
where a rickety green paling sur- 
rounded a tank of very unattractive 
looking water, upon whose surface a 
number of tadpoles, clustered together 
in slimy groups, startled convulsively 
away upon our approach; and so on 
into the sitting-room which lay be- 
yond. 

Mrs. Bonson, whom we found re- 
clining in the depths of a large divan, 
was a tall, thin, graceful-looking 
woman with a soft plaintive voice, and 
an air of distinguished melancholy. 
She was wrapped in a pale sea-green 
embroidered garment with a good deal 
of oriental jewellery of one sort or 
another scattered about her person. 

She half rose from her chair as we 
entered, and then fell back again with 
an air of langour. “Mr. Hargrave— 
this is kind—descending from your 
magnificence,” stretching out at the 
same time a very pretty slim hand 
adorned with numerous rings. 

Hargrave duly presented me, and 
we sat down together in the recess in 
which Mrs. Bonson had been reclin- 
ing: he on the divan beside her, I on 
a little chair so low as to cause my 
knees to rise up in uncomfortable 
proximity to my chin. 

While the others talked I ventured 
to cast my eyes around the apart- 
ment. In shape it was not unlike the 
one which had been assigned to me 
in Hargrave’s house, but longer and 
darker, the recess, or “‘marabout,” as 
Tam told it is called, in which we 
were. sitting being indeed positively 
dark. Here and there a few pretty 
blue and white tiles had been let into 
the walls, and there was some nice- 
looking white plaster work over the 
doorway ; narrow strips of carpet, too, 
had been laid down over the brick 
floor ; but there was no fire-place, and 
the whole effect was dank, dismal, and 
cheerless, even on this bright, summer- 
like afternoon, and must, one would 
imagine, be utterly intolerable in colder 
weather. 

After some time tea appeared, carried 


in by a youthful Moorish menial, with 
a light coffee-coloured complexion and 
yellow slippers very much down-trod- 
den at the heels. Still the fair oceu- 
pant of the baleony had not yet ap- 
peared, and I began to trembie lest 
we might already have had our first 
and only glimpse of her. At last, how- 
ever, in response to sundry appeals to 
that effect from her mother, she ap- 
peared, and shortly afterwards we 
adjourned into the garden, where Mrs, 
Bonson promptly claimed the  sup- 
port of my arm, leaving Hargrave and 
her daughter to follow. 

There was not very much to be 
seen, the garden being, as I have said, 
anything but extensive ; what little 
there was, however, was enlivened 
and lengthened by Mrs. Bonson’s 
elaborate dissertations upon every 
separate object that we passed. She 
appeared to possess a vast fund of 
information upon all things Moorish, 
a considerable portion of which she 
was good enough to impart then and 
there for my benefit. 

“ When one has spent eight winters 
in Algiers one may venture to think 
that one has got a little grasp,” she 
said, in answer to my compliments 
upon her evident erudition. “ And I 
think that I may say, without ego- 
tism, that I am incapable now of 
making a false step—a serious false 
step in the direction of Moorish art. 
One may not be able to be magnifi- 
cent,” she continued deprecatingly, 
“but one can always be true. Now, 
your cousin”—glancing back, and 
sinking her voice to a confidential 
whisper—“ your cousin, if you will 
forgive my saying so, is not always 
perfectly true—true to the best Moor- 
ish traditions, I mean, of course. His 
house is a little overdone: just a little 
too magnificent—trop chargée, as the 
French say. Everything about him is 
a little too suggestive of wealth. A 
true Arab villa ought not to be sug- 
gestive of wealth,” she continued, 
looking complacently around at her 
own meagre accessories, which, it 
must be owned, were entirely free 
from any such reproach. “That new 
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porch of his, for instance,” she pur- 
sued—“that porch is French, not 
Arab—the worthless invention of a 
Parisian architect. I intreated him— 
almost on my knees, I may say—not 
to build it, to delay at all events; to 
consult others ; but no, he would not 
listen, he would build it ; he would not 
be guided. And what is the result? 
The thing is an offence—an eyesore. 
[myself am invariably obliged to avert 
my eyes in going up his avenue, lest I 
should have the misfortune to see it. 
You will not be offended at my speak- 
ing so frankly, will you?” she con- 
tinued persuasively. “It is not, be- 
lieve me, that we—that is myself and 
my daughter—do not appreciate your 
cousin; on the contrary, because we 
do so entirely appreciate him, because 
we have so deep a regard for his high 
and sterling qualities, these things 
wound us.” 

I assured her that I was not in the 
least offended, that on the contrary I 
entirely agreed with her; that not 
bein’ a millionaire myself I distinctly 
objected to anything savouring too 
strongly of money-bags, and thus 
encouraged Mrs. Bonson continued to 
expatiate further upon this evidently 
favourite theme. 

“ There ought to be a little negligée ; 
just a little touch, I will not go so far 
as to say of squalor, but of neglect, of 
decadence, about an Arab house. To 
be in character it ought not to be too 
soignée, two symmetrically arranged. 
That is the error of your cousin’s 
house, it is too symmetrical ; every- 
thing is in far too perfect order, too 
much like a well-ordered English esta- 
blishment. We were so pleased—my 
daughter and I—when he told us that 
he had a cousin who was an artist 
coming to stay with him. We felt 
sure that an artist, even if he had not 
had time or opportunity to make 
orientalism his spécialité, would have 
the right feeling. People here are so 
terribly deficient. They mean well, 
but so few of them have the right feel- 
ing; so few of them really know. 
I hope that you intend to make 
some really serious studies while you 


are here,’ Mrs. Bonson continued 
sweetly. “Moorish life and art has 
never had proper justice done to it; 
its magnificent discrepancies, its 
glooms and grandeur, it has never 
been approached with Love. If it 
were—” and she spread wide her 
jewelled hands with a gesture, which 
seemed to indicate that the results in 
that case would be something colossal. 

All this was extremely flattering, 
still I could not forbear demurring a 
little at such very sweeping and whole- 
sale statements. 

“But,” I said, modestly, “ surely 
Moorish art and. Moorish subjects 
have been extremely popular of late 
years. Look at Gerome ; look at the 
number of French artists that have 
made it their special study. You can- 
not go into any foreign exhibition, 
even in London, without coming upon 
dozens of French pictures upon the 
subject.” 

My hostess gave a little scream. 

“ French, my dear young man! The 
French, believe me, are utterly incap- 
able of doing justice to true Moorish 
art. They loathe, hate, spurn, exe- 
crate it! There is not a Frenchman 
in all Algiers who would not willingly 
see the last fragment of the glorious 
old Byzantine architecture swept for 
ever from the face of the earth. Their 
indifference, worse than indifference, 
on the subject is a national disgrace. 
As for their conduct to the natives— 
but on that subject I do not allow my- 
self to speak—it is a scandal, an 
infamy, a thing to make the blood 
boil. The manner in which Frenchmen 
—yes, and French /adies too—speak 
of and to the indigénes here is simply 
revolting ; to one who like myself holds 
up the fixed and the absolute equality 
of all men, it seems enough alone to 
bring down the judgment of Heaven 
upon their unfortunate country.” 

I admired her enthusiasm, and told 
her so, and she continued for some 
time longer to ring the changes upon 
it with equal ardour. 

When we got indoors again, we found 
the son of the house, a young gentleman 
of twenty, or thereabouts, reclining at 
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ease on one of the sofas in the draw- 
ing-room, with a large cigar in his 
mouth. He did not strike me as 
by any means a particularly attractive 
youth. There was an air of jaunty, 
would-be superiority in his manner to 
his mother and sister which was not 
prepossessing. Mrs. Bonson made a 
sort of half-apologetic reference to 
the cigar and its appropriateness to an 
Arab interior, one which the smoker 
himself evidently regarded as utterly 
uncalled for and out of place. 

Having already paid a tolerably 
prolonged call, we did not now delay, 
and a few minutes after found us 
again passing the slime-covered tank 
in the outer court, where the tadpoles 
again fled away in dismay at our 
approach, and so through the dis- 
hevelled garden back to the high road 
beyond. 

It seemed only natural to say some- 
thing of the circle we had just left, 
and yet for some reason I felt a little 
embarrassed, not knowing exactly 


where to begin. 


“ Mrs. Bonson seems to be an 
immense authority on everything 
Moorish,” I said, feeling that to be 
a safe subject. ‘My ignorance is 
considerably lightened since my con- 
versation with her this afternoon.” 

“Yes, she and her daughter are 
both extremely well-informed upon 
the subject,” John answered seriously, 
‘‘ Miss Bonson especially. She has 
made a thorough study of it. She is 
artistic, and it naturally interests her 
from an artistic point of view. She 
speaks the language too, which very 
few Europeans do. She has a remark- 
able talent for languages.” 

“She is remarkably handsome,” I 
exclaimed, bluntly. 

John seemed rather unprepared for 
such an abrupt declaration, for he 
made no immediate response. 

“ And the son—has he also a talent 
for languages ?” I inquired ; “or what 
is his line?” 

“Tam not aware that he has any ; 
he is supposed to be delicate—a family 
fiction, if you ask me my opinion. The 
consequence is, he has been kept at 
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home, indulged in every sort of way ; 
in fact, thoroughly spoilt.” 

“ They are here for his health then,” 
I said, inquiringly. 

“ Partly for his and partly for Mrs. 
Bonson’s. Whatever it may have done 
for her, it has been the ruin of him, 
The climate is an enervating one 
enough naturally, and Master Marma- 
duke does not require any aids to 
laziness. He has been spoilt, too, in 
other ways. His uncle, Lord Sandgate, 
has no sons, and it is not thought likely 
now that he will have any. At all 
events, Marmaduke Bonson and his 
mother reckon upon it as a certainty, 
and talk as if the latter’s succession 
to the property was likely to occur 
to-morrow, though considering that 
Sandgate is only about five years 
older than myself, it is obvious to 
other people that they are likely to 
have to wait some time.” 

*“ And in the meantime the young 
gentleman proposes to himself to do 
nothing?” I said. 

“Nothing absolutely. He lives 
with his mother who has a small join- 
ture: how much I have never ascer- 
tained, but it must be very small. 
Miss Bonson and he are also entitled 
to something when they come of age, 
which is not tobe, I believe, until they 
are twenty-five. In the meantime a 
small allowance is made by the guar- 
dians for their keep, of which Marma- 
duke appropriates his own share, while 
his sister’s goes to keeping the house 
going, consequently they tell her if she 
marries at all she must marry a rich 
man so that that little may not be en- 
croached upon.” 

I involuntarily opened my eyes a 
little at this information. ‘‘ Do they 
tell her so before you, for instance !” 
I inquired. 

Hargrave coloured. “ Almost,” he 
said curtly. ‘Marmaduke does at 
least. He is a remarkably outspoken 
young gentleman as you will find when 
you have seen a little more of him, and 
makes no secret of regarding his femi- 
nine belongings as created wholly and 
solely for his own behoof. He has not 
lived under a Moorish roof for nothing.” 
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We had been all this time steadily 
mounting the hill, and were now back 
again within the limit of Hargrave’s 
dominions. He apologised, therefore, 
presently for leaving me, explaining 
that he had to see to the planting of a 
cargo of plants which had lately been 
successfully smuggled from England, 
and so saying disappeared down a side- 
walk while I strolled up and down the 
terraces, inhaling the scent of the 
lemon blossoms, and recreating my 
eyes upon the view of the snow-capped 
Djurjuras—so I had by this time 
learnt to call them—now lost to sight, 
and now again distinctly visible, rising 
island or promontory fashion above a 
vast and colourless sea of mist. As I 
turned for the last time before enter- 
ing the house I found myself involun- 
tarily bestowing a sort of wink or 
glance of general intelligence upon my 
surroundings, If there were some 
things that I had still to learn, not a 
few that were decidedly perplexing, 
the whole position of affairs was cer- 
tainly by no means so profound a 
mystery to me to-day as it had been 
the evening before! 


CHAPTER III. 
DEJEUNER A LA FOURCHETTE. 


AFTER this we saw a good deal of the 
Bonson family. Algiers does not per- 
haps strike a stranger as a particularly 
sociable place, still there are certain 
recognised forms of hospitality to 
which every resident contributes his 
or her share. Of these, luncheons, or 
rather déjewners, seem to be the most 
trequent, and accordingly at a déjeuner 
it was that I next had the pleasure of 
renewing my acquaintance with Miss 
Bonson, who arrived accompanied on 
this occasion only by her brother, 
Mrs. Bonson having sent an apology 
upon the score of health. 

Our host was an elderly bachelor, 
renowned in the colony for his hospi- 
tality, also for his collection of plants, 
which was magnificent, his only for- 
midable rival being my cousin John, 
whose advent was too recent to enable 
him seriously to contest palms with 
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this horticultural veteran. We as- 
sembled in a large and very white 
apartment, fitted up ina style midway, 
as it seemed to me, between that of a 
mos jue and a first-class waiting-room, 
from which we were ushered two by 
two to breakfast with as much for- 
mality as if the meal had been a 
dinner. To my lot it fell to take charge 
of a certain Madame de la Hoche, an 
elderly lady with granddaughters— 
two little pink and white mortals so 
like as to defy any mere stranger to 
know them apart. I was not a little 
alarmed at first, fearing that the 
strain on my French would be greater 
than it could respond to, but happily 
Madame de la Hoche turned out to 
be English, although long expatria- 
tion had given a decidedly foreign 
tinge not only to her sentiments, 
but also occasionally to her idioms. 
She was a charming old lady, never- 
theless, a sort of grandmotherly benig- 
nity being combined in her case with 
what to my perceptions appeared a 
truly amazing amount of frankness, 
and we speedily became friends. Our 
places happened to be at the furthest 
end of the long table, at the opposite 
end of which Miss Bonson was seated 
beside a tall Oriental in white and crim- 
son, Hargrave occupying the chair be- 
yond. She looked strikingly handsome, 
and, the distance being fortunately 
enough to insure impunity, I could not 
resist giving expression to some of my 
admiration to my neighbour. 

“Yes, she is a wonderfully hand- 
some creature, is she not?” that lady 
answered cordially; “and as good, 
moreover, as she is handsome. She 
would make a charming wife for a 
millionaire, wouldn't she?” she added 
significantly. “ Pity that she does not 
seem to think so herself.” 

“You mean —” I said hesitatingly. 

“Your cousin? Butcertainly, who 
else? Oh, there is not the smallest oc- 
casion to look discreet, I assure you, 
my dear sir. To do him justice, he 
makes his wishes sufficiently evident, 
and for the matter of that so do her 
own family also—rather too much so 
if you ask me my candid opinion.” 

Q 
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“They urge her?” I said, inquir- 
ingly. 

“Urge ! Something more than urge! 
They press, they drive, they persecute 
her—they give her no peace—they tell 
her that she is a wicked girl to hesi- 
tate, and that it is her bounden duty 
to accept him. If she does not already 
detest your cousin it is that her good 
sense tells her that it is not his fault, 
and that he is really nearly as much a 
victim in the matter as she is.” 

“IT don’t see what reason she can 
have to detest him?” I said, thought- 
fully. “John Hargrave is really a very 
excellent fellow in his way.” 

“Quite so, we all know that; but 
if his name is only used as an engine 
for tormenting her, what then? Be- 
sides, though she is a clever girl, she 
has her foolish notions. She comes to 


me, and I talk sense to her. She paints 
a littleas you may have heard, and she 
has the unutterable folly to think that 
she could earn her own living by de- 
signing, illuminating—Heaven knows 


what! Her present idea, I believe, is 
to start off to London at once, and try 
her fate there. You are an artist 
yourself, I am told, so that you will be 
able to form your own opinion as to 
what that fate would be likely to be.” 
“There are a good many in the field 
already,” I replied, shaking my head. 
“T should think so! And a girl 
like that too, young, ignorant, inex- 
perienced ! You must look at her draw- 
ings and tell her they are all rubbish, 
that she will never earn a sou. Do 
not be afraid of putting the matter 
strongly. She is a sensible girl, and 
will thank you in the end.” 
“A pleasant office you propose for 
me, truly!” I exclaimed, laughing. 
My companion laughed a little also. 
“ Seriously, it is a thousand pities that 
she cannot make up her mind to accept 
your cousin,” she said, looking medita- 
tively across the table. “It is true 
that he is a trifle heavy ; a little too 
solidly virtuous and reasonable, is he 
not? But what then? One cannot 
have everything! And he is as good— 
one can see that with only half an eye 
—as good as his own gold.” 
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* All that is of no use though, is it, 
if she refuses to like him?” 1 replied. 

“It is not yet proved, though, that 
she does not like him, or would not 
like him if—if she had any one else 
for a mother—that woman—but there! 
my Christian charity gives way, I own, 
when I have to mention her name. 
Conceive the folly of dinning the girl’s 
poverty into her ears; worse still, 
egging on that miserable little Mar- 
maduke to do the same—a proud 
girl like that!” 

‘Miss Bonson does not seem parti- 
cularly happy in her domestic circle,” 
I said smiling. “I hardly wonder at 
her being so willing to get away from 
it.” 

“ Oh, as for that, happiness is a ques- 
tion of resources more than anything 
else, and she has at least plenty to do. 
You would not think it to look at her 
as she sits there, but that girl works 
like a horse—like an actual maid-of-all- 
work. That ridiculous old house they 
live in would simply tumble about 
their ears, I believe, if it were not for 
her.” 

“ Mrs. Bonson told me the other day 
that it did not do for an Arab house to 
be too well preserved,” I said, laugh- 
ing. “She was eloquent in her re- 
grets over the deplorable condition 
of my cousin’s villa up there on the 
hill yonder.” 

“Yes, I know. Upon the subject of 
Moorish art she is maddening—simply 
maddening. That preposterous old 
cabane they live in was secured for 
a mere song, and no wonder, as any 
one can see that it is totally unfit for 
human habitation, and yet by sheer 
dint of talk and vanterie she believes 
herself, and induces other people to 
believe, that it is the one pure and 
perfect specimen of Moorish domestic 
architecture left in Algiers, and that 
all the rest of us live in—I know not 
what sort of impositions.” 

“Tt sounds a very innocent sort of 
delusion, at all events,” I said, re- 
monstratingly. 

“To you who are here for a moment 
it may be so, but for us who have 
houses of our own, and are not with- 
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out our own little pretensions, it is, to 
say the least, trying.” 

“ And does Miss Bonson share her 
mother’s illusions in that respect?” I 
inquired, 

“No, no, pour ga non ; she is not so 
silly. In fact she is a very sensible 
girl, except as regards this ridiculous 
notion of independence. As if any 
one ever yet heard of a girl that was 
independent? The thing is a simple 
impossibility —a contradiction in so 
many words.” 

“And yet it seems to me that I 
know a good many that are so,” I 
replied, rather perversely. ‘“ But then 
Iam not sure that they try and com- 
bine it with what you would call 
society,” I added. “No doubt that 


introduces complications.” 

My interlocutrix looked at me with 
a little air of surprise. 

“You really know girls—nice girls 
—girls whom you would wish your 
sisters, if you have any sisters, to re- 
semble—who are independent?” she 


said, in a tone of astonishment. 

“Certainly,” I answered. “ Art 
students, for instance, seem to me to 
be all so, more or less; it is only a 
question of degree. Very likely they may 
have fathers and mothers somewhere 
in the background; but then, as no- 
body ever sees them, they might, as far 
as all practical purposes are concerned, 
just as well be non-existent.” 

Madame de la Hoche shook her 
head. 

“T suppose it must be that I am 
getting old, or that I have lived too 
long in France,” she said; “but to 
me I own the position seems impos- 
sible, untenable, not to be conceived. 
A woman unmarried and independent, 
appears to me an anomaly—a sort of 
monster.” 

“What would you do with her, 
then,” I said, “seeing that obviously 
all women cannot be married ¢” 

“There are always convents.” 

“ Not for Protestants ?” 

“Yes, Protestant convents—sister- 
hoods, which are the same things.” 

“ But are you not rather hard upon 
your own sex?” I said remonstrat- 
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ingly. “Why insist upon every 
woman being a parasite whether she 
has a turn that way or not?” 

“ A parasite 1” 

“Yes. If she is to be bound hand 
and foot to something or somebody, 
no matter whether it is an institution 
or an individual, that is being a 
parasite, is it not?” 

Madame de la Hoche eyed me with 
a little air of benevolence not unmixed 
with amusement. 

“Do you know I begin to suspect 
you of preferring that your cousin 
should remain unmarried?” she said 
quietly. 

* No, no, indeed ; don’t think that. 
What should put such an idea into 
your head?”’ I exclaimed. “Of what 
horrible Machiavellism do you sus- 
pect me? I assure you my remarks 
were perfectly disinterested. In fact, 
as far as my wishes are concerned, I 
should be perfectly contented to see 
him married to-morrow.” 

“A la bonne heure ; you are better 
there than your theories, and, in spite 
of them, I hope you will not help Miss 
Bonson to run away from her rela- 
tions, and wi// help me to bring about 
this marriage, for I assure you I have 
set my heart upon it.” 

‘*With all mine,” I said; “and if 
anything I can do will assist in the 
matter, even to the length of telling 
Miss Bonson to her face that her 
drawings are abominable, why you 
may count upon my support!” 


Not long after this we all left the 
dining-room arm-in-arm, as we had 
entered it, the whole party adjourning 
outside the house, where coffee was 
served upon a terrace overlooking the 
neighbouring grounds. Though smaller 
than those surrounding Hargrave’s 
house, as a sample of what sun and 
science combined could achieve, these 
grounds were, if possible, even more 
remarkable. Immediately in front of 
where we were standing there opened 
a small avenue of palm-trees—small, 
that is to say, in point of numbers, 
there not being probably more than 
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a score or so on either side, but in 
point of height and feathery luxuri- 
ance really marvellous, the more so 
considering that they had all been 
planted within the tenancy of their 
present proprietor. It was even said 
that one or two had borne fruit which 
had duly ripened, but as this event 
had invariably happened at a season 
when no visitors were in Algeria, it 
was apt to be spoken of in a tone of 
some incredulity by other horticul- 
turists ! 

Close to the entrance of this palm- 
avenue the tall Oriental I had pre- 
viously noticed was standing conversing 
with some ladies as we emerged from 
the house. Seen with this appropriate 
background, and under the full blaze 
of his own African sunlight. he was 
certainly a resplendent object, the 
capacious folds of his magnificent 
burnoose flung back over one shoulder 
displaying the elaborately embroidered 
under garments, the belt with its 
jewelled dagger, and the large spurred 
red morocco boots reaching nearly up 
to the knees. 

“ How wonderfully fluent his French 
seems to be,” I observed to Madame 
de la Hoche, beside whom [I still 
stood. 

“ Yes, admirable; his manners too 
are admirable. He is really a most 
agreeable and cultivated person,” she 
said. ‘ At the same time,” she added 
confidentially, “ I own I never can quite 
get over the oddity of finding myself 
conversing with a perfectly polite 
being, who all the time in his secret 
soul regards one as belonging to a 
different and an immeasurably lower 
creation from himself: something be- 
tween a mongoose and a canary-bird, 
whose proper place at all events is 
in a cage.” 

“ And yet there, after all, you only 
have the extreme logical outcome of 
those theories of dependence you were 
just now propounding?” I responded, 
maliciously 

Either Madame de la Hoche did not 
catch the rejoinder, or she may have 
preferred to turn a deaf ear to it; at 
any rate, at that moment she turned 
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aside to speak to an acquaintance who 
had just approached her. 

Looking round for Hargrave, I found 
that he had been dragged away by 
Mr. Yates—that was the name of our 
old entertainer—to inspect some recent 
purchase; accordingly I ventured to 
approach Miss Bonson, who, with her 
brother and one of Madame de la 
Hoche’s little granddaughters, was 
standing rather apart examining one of 
those small brown pendent wasps’-nests 
whick may be seen hanging from so 
many an Algerian branch or ledge. 

There seemed to be an altercation 
going on upon the subject as I ap- 
proached, young Mr. Bonson having 
just generously offered to cut it off 
and present it to his younger com- 
panion, 

“No, no, Marmaduke, you are not 
to touch it,” I heard his sister say as 
I came up. “ Please, don’t,” she added, 
in a more beseeching tone. 

“T wasn’t speaking to you, my sweet 
sister ; L spoke to Mademoiselle de la 
Hoche.” 

“But indeed I don’t want it, Mr. 
Bonson—I don’t, really,” that little 
lady interposed. “It is much prettier 
where it is. Besides, the wasps will 
sting you. See, here comes one of 
them back,” she added, pointing to 
a small yellow object which was 
careering viciously in their direction. 

“Oh, pooh. I don’t think much of 
their stings!” he replied, heroically ; 
at the same time, however, judiciously 
drawing back so as to put some little 
distance between himself and that in- 
censed proprietor. Miss Bonson seemed 
to be satisfied that any further danger 
to the wasps’-nest was at an end, for 
she turned away along a path running 
parallel to the terrace, and I followed 
beside her. 

At that part of the grounds the 
most conspicuous object was a tall 
white house, which rose immediately 
beyond the palms upon the opposite 
side of the road, its high walls, pierced 
with few, and those jealously guarded, 
openings, having something secretive 
and sinister in their aspect, which 
attracted my attention. 
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“ What a mysterious-looking house,” 
I said. “Who does it belong to, I 
wonder ¢” 

“It belongs to Ali Mooshid,” she 
answered, glancing towards the tall 
Oriental who was still standing in front 
of the palms. ‘Those are some of his 
daughters you see up there,” she 
added, pointing to the top of the 
house where two or three little white 
objects had just shown themselves 
between the sky and the edge of the 
parapet. 

“Daughters?” I repeated, following 
this latter indication with my eyes. 
“Why those are surely little boys we 
see,” 

‘* No, indeed, they are his daughters. 
He has no sons. But then Arab 
women, you know, wear ’’—I wondered 
for half a second what periphrase she 
was going to employ, but she ended her 
sentence with “ trousers.” 

“Oh, te be sure, yes, so they do,” I 
replied. “Of course one sees plenty of 
them about in the street, but they are 


really so swathed up that it is not very 
easy to see what they have or have 


not got on. I thought, though, that 
Moorish ladies were never allowed to 
show themselves unveiled even at so 
discreet a distance as that?” I added. 

“Yes, they are allowed to go upon 
the roof,” she answered. “In fact 
they must do so as it is the only place 
where they could get any air or exer- 
cise. There is no wall, as you may see, 
round the garden, so they are never 
permitted to walk in it. I go and see 
them sometimes, and they take me up 
there, and I explain to them about 
Algiers, and whereabout the shops are. 
That is what interests them chiefly.” 

“You mean to say that they have 
actually never been to Algiers?” I 
exclaimed, looking down at its white 
walls crowded together close at hand. 

“Never. Their mother was there 
once in her youth. That is one of the 
great events of the family.” 

“Poor things!” I ejaculated. “ How- 
ever, they are so ignorant, I suppose, 
that they really hardly know what 
they lose ?” 

“No, do you know, they are not 
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really by any means so very ignorant. 
They all talk and read French, and one 
of them sings a little and is learning 
to play the piano. But then Ali 
Mooshid is supposed to be exceedingly 
advanced—quite French in his ideas. 
He even allows books and newspapers 
to come into the house, which most 
Mohammedans strictly forbid. 

“ Well, all I can say then is, I pity 
them the more,” Ianswered. “ What 
an existence! I suppose they look 
forward immensely to marriage—that 
at least gives them a change.” 

“Very little. One of them is 
already engaged, but she has not yet 
seen her future husband, though the 
wedding is to be the week after 
next,” 

“ Never seen him ?”’ 

“No; and even afterwards there 
are hardly any of their relatives whom 
they ever are allowed to see. One 
day last spring my mother and I 
called there expecting to find Ali 
Mooshid at home; but though we 
waited some time he never appeared, 
and we afterwards found that the 
reason was because his own sister-in 
law—a fat woman of fifty—happened 
to be calling there at the same time, 
and it was impossible for them to 
meet.” 

‘“‘How preposterous!” I exclaimed. 
“Somehow, although one has known 
about it all one’s life, when it is 
brought home to one like that, it 
seems as if one heard it for the first 
time. It is hardly conceivable that 
people should go on generation after 
generation perpetuating such a 
system.” 

“ And yet this, I assure you, is quite 
a favourable specimen. Ali Mooshid 
is an unusually indulgent father; in 
fact, is rather looked down upon I 
believe by other Moslems for his con- 
cessions to Western ideas.” 

“He is a very splendid-looking 
fellow, at all events, whatever his 
traditions may be,” I answered, glanc- 
ing back again towards the group 
upon the terrace. “It would ‘be 
really almost worth while—from an 
artistic point of view, of course, I 








mean— being committed to such a 
monstrous and utterly indefensible 
theory of existence if it enabled a 
man to look like that. What poor, 
insignificant, self-conscious looking 
beings those other men seem beside 
him—don’t they?” 

* Not Mr. Hargrave, I think!” she 
said quickly. 

“Well no, now you mention it, not 
perhaps so much John Hargrave,” I re- 
sponded critically. “Somehow he does 
contrive to hold his own, in spite of 
the disadvantage of his frock-coat and 
his puggaree. Perhaps it is that 
lordly looking beard of his which does 
it, or what should you suggest ¢” 

Miss Bonson did not seem disposed 
to discuss the point. She even looked, 
T fancied, a tritle embarrassed. 

“1 wonder what has become of my 
brother?” she observed after we had 
taken a few more turns along the 
walk. “We promised my mother to 
be back early, so I think it would be 
better if I were to go and look for him.” 

We retraced our steps accordingly 
towards the palms, but before arriv- 
ing there were met by Hargrave, who 
had just with difficulty escaped from 
the clutches of his horticultural ally, 
and was hastening towards us. 

Upon being discovered, young Mr. 
Bonson entirely declined, however, to 
be removed. He was enjoying a 
vigorous flirtation with both Madame 
de la Hoche’s little granddaughters at 
once, and had no mind to forego that 
diversion. He was not long left, how- 
ever, to enjoy it in peace as that lady 
herself was also upon the point of de- 
parting, and now came forward to 
offer Miss Bonson a place in her 
carriage, which the latter promptly 
accepted. As the carriage disap- 
peared down the mesembryanthemum- 
bordered slope, I glanced at Hargrave, 
who was standing a little before me 
on the terrace, and whose face wore 
an expression to which, taken in con- 
nection with Madame de la Hoche’s 
lucid remarks, and my own previous 
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observations, I had no very great 
difficulty in applying an appropriate 
clue. 

Certainly, if in the society of the 
brother he could be held to find 
consolation for the loss of the sister, 
he ought that evening to have been 
a remarkably happy man! Finding 
that we were on our way to the 
town, young Mr. Bonson handsomely 
offered to accompany us, and, later on, 
to return and dine at the Chateau 
d’Oc. My first impressions of that 
young gentleman were not, I must 
candidly own, materially ameliorated 
by these opportunities for further 
acquaintanceship ; indeed, a less at- 
tractive and a more exasperating in 
dividual, I am bound to say, it has 
rarely been my lot to encounter. 
Under John’s roof especially his de- 
meanour was marked by a coolness 
and an easy informality which was 
really, in its way, inimitable ; helping 
himself, amongst other trifles, to his 
host’s favourite cigars, and at dinne1 
pouring out for himself glass after 
glass of champagne with an airy afia- 
bility which seemed already to be 
token relationship. 

Hargrave’s good-nature seemed to 
know no bounds ; but my own I must 
admit was less equal to the strain— 
probably from want of a similar induce- 
ment. At all events, I took myself off 
early tobed upon plea of fatigue, leaving 
the other two to entertain one another, 
a process which consisted in the elder 
man listening, while the younger one 
expounded his views upon various 
subjects with a fervour not a little 
due evidently to his recent potations. 
“Wonderful indeed,” thought I, 
with that vicarious philosophy which 
comes easily to most of us under 
similar circumstances, — “ wonderful 
the charm which induces a man like 
John Hargrave to sit and be bored to 
death in his own house by a wretched, 
half-tipsy little cub like that, and all, 
forsooth, because he happens to be the 
brother of somebody else !” 


To be continued, 
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REVIEW OF 


A Casrnet MINISTER provoked many 
animadversions not a very long time 
ago by the remark that the Fran- 
chise Bill would effect a more im- 
portant change than anything in 
our history since the Revolution of 
1688. If we couple with the Fran- 
chise Bill the measure for the new 
distribution of seats, the Minister’s 
phrase was rather an under-estimate 
than an over-estimate of the extent of 
the revolution of 1884. The Reform 
Act of 1832 effected a considerable 
transfer of political power from class 
to class, and removed many landmarks. 
But there was still a reasonable iden- 
tity between the new system and the 
old. In 1886, on the contrary, it will 
be hard to trace this substantial iden- 
tity. The electoral mass will be almost 
as much changed as was that of France 
after the land had been ruled out into 
eighty-three departments. The most 
practised politicians will hardly know 
where they are, and the country will 
not easily recognise its old self under 
all its new circumscriptions. A few 
months agoa Radical Minister aroused 
the vehement censure of Whig friends 
and Tory opponents by declaring him- 
self in favour of equal electoral dis- 
tricts. By a curious irony, the effect 
of uniting both parties upon a plan of 
settlement has ended in bringing us 
within a very measurable distance of 
that very system of equal electoral 
districts which all parties had agreed 
in condemning. 

The rapidity with which the new 
plan was developed by the political 
leaders, and in principle accepted by 
Parliament was of a piece with the 
thoroughness of the transformation. 
The deed was despatched as if it were 
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THE MONTH. 


one of those which, if they were done, 
then when they are done, ’t were well 
they were done quickly. Mr. Gladstone 
met his followers at three o’clock on 
the afternoon of Monday, the Ist of 
December, and unfolded his proposals 
for the redistribution of seats. Only 
one insignificant question was put to 
him, and not a word of criticism was 
offered. A couple of hours later he 
repeated the exposition to the House 
of Commons in a brief speech that 
was over in fifty minutes. The Tory 
party met privately on the following 
day, and ratified the provisions of the 
treaty that had been made by their 
leaders. Wednesday was a holiday. 
On Thursday the momentous Bill was 
set down for the decisive stage of the 
second reading. The debate opened at 
a quarter past six, and it was over by 
half-past twelve. Mr. Gladstone re- 
plied with singular brevity and only on 
a minor point. With that unimport- 
ant exception, no Minister spoke. No 
gentleman on the front bench of Oppo- 
sition opened his lips. Mr. Goschen 
was the only man of the first Par- 
liamentary rank who took part 
in the debate. The Irish members 
kept unbroken silence. One cou- 
rageous Tory honestly denounced the 
compact and its fruits. The Radicals 
for the most part kept their own 
counsel. Mr. Courtney secured the 
respect of the House for his motives, 
his sense of duty, and his public spirit 
in making a personal sacrifice for a 
public object, but he made no more 
impression in favour of his patent 
anti-democratic panacea than if he had 
been talking to deaf-mutes. 

Seldom has a measure of such 
vast consequence been introduced into 
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Parliament. Never has a measure of 
even secondary consequence been sanc- 
tioned with scantier deliberation on 
its merits. The explanation is toler- 
ably obvious. In the first place, it 
was understood that the discussion 
could be resumed with better effect in 
the following stage of the measure. 
In the second place, the Bill involved 
such serious change, and the time for 
weighing its proposals had been so 
short, that men were not a little 
bewildered. In the third place, owing 
to the peculiar and unprecedented co- 
operation out of which the Bill had 
been engendered, the virtue had gone 
out of all discussion : after the leaders 
of the two parties had solemnly bound 
themselves to the treaty, the ratifica- 
tion of the terms by the rank and file 
could not be much more than a 
formality. 

With corresponding promptitude the 
Lords dealt with the Bill for extending 
household franchise from boroughs to 
counties. They had read it a second 
time almost without a word; they 
pushed it through Committee practi- 
cally without touching it; and they 
sent it up for the Royal assent appa- 
rently without a misgiving or a pang. 
The Conservative majority kept their 
hearts up under the awful ordeal, by 
an only moderately sure and certain 
hope that the erection of a great sys- 
tem of single-member constituencies 
would somehow or other dam out the 
democratic deluge which the Franchise 
Bill was expected to let loose. 

That the Bill has not purged the 
representation of all anomalies is ob- 
vious enough on the most cursory in- 
spection. As a writer shows in an- 
other page, in one district little more 
than twenty thousand of population 
are represented by one member; in 
another, one member represents little 
fewer than seventy thousand of popu- 
lation. Ipswich, with a population 
just over fifty thousand, returns two 
members ; so does Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
with a population three times as large. 
But nothing short of equal electoral 
districts would have put an end to 
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inconsistencies of this kind. There 
are very few of them, and they can be 
removed without much trouble some 
other day. 

The increase of the members of the 
House by twelve is a far more objec- 
tionable feature. It could have been 
avoided by raising the figure that 
should entitle a borough to separate 
representation, and by putting an end 
to the privilege of extra representation 
for men who happen to belong to cer- 
tain universities. For this privilege 
there is not a word to be said. The 
nine university members are no worse 
than others, but neither are they 
specially better; nor do they repre- 
sent with any singular distinction or 
authority any ideas or interests that 
fail to find a voice elsewhere. It is 
quite safe to say that nowhere do the 
associations of learning, education, 
research, or the intellectualities gene- 
rally, count for so little as in the 
minds of the electoral majority in the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
A Hackney shopkeeper, a Northum- 
brian pitman, an LEast-end coster- 
monger, seems to be infinitely more 
open to the value of a representative 
of culture than the Master of Arts in 
a country rectory. 

The great difficulty in the minds of 
those who have talked or thought 
about Parliamentary reform for 
several years past has been the best 


way of managing the great boroughs, , 


to which any scheme of redistribution 
must necessarily give a large number 
of representatives. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the particular way of 
dealing with this difficulty which has 
been actually decided upon, should 
have proved the most disputable ele- 
ment in the Bill. Most of the diseus- 
sion has turned upon the division into 
single districts, of the seventeen great 
boroughs that figure in the third 
schedule. The objections to the sys- 


tem are well known, and they are 
very strong. The collective power of 
a great town is broken up. Like “ the 
shorn and parcell’d Oxus,” its march 
will be hemmed, its streams dammed. 
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and its currents split, and even Birm- 
ingham and Glasgow, forgetting the 
bright speed they had, may be turned 
into “foiled circuitous wanderers.” 
The cost, again, of fighting a small 
division will be less than that of fight- 
ing a large one, and so the single 
system may open the way for candi- 
dates of moderate means. On the 
other hand, in two-member districts, if 
the cost was doubled, it was also 
divided. Another familiar advantage 
of the two-member district was that it 
enabled the two sections of a party to 
unite in supporting the representatives 
of both: in the single-member district 
the two sections will be apt to squabble 
in the choice of a candidate, each to 
insist on bringing forward its own, 
and finally by their division to secure 
the return of neither, As the Liberals 
are more varied in shade and stripe 
than their opponents, it is expected 
that this operation will turn to their 
especial disadvantage. It might be ex- 
pected that in order to counteract this 
danger, the hands of a central organi- 
sation would be strengthened, and that 
the Liberal or Conservative Associa- 
tion of the borough as a whole would 
be invited to reconcile the differences 
of a ward in particular. This may 
turn out to be the ultimate effect, after 
the evils of sectional discords have 
made themselves too flagrant to be 
ignored. But in the first instance, 
intervention will perhaps not be popu- 
lar, and each ward will choose to go 
its own way and find its own man. 
Other objections may be urged 
against the system, and they are 
pretty keenly felt on both sides. 
There is only one answer to them. 
No alternative course was free from 
objections. We might have had the 
system of scrutin-de-liste, by which 
the elector at Liverpool would have 
voted for nine candidates, at Birm- 
ingham for seven, at Leeds for five. 
Opinion, however, was not prepared 
for intrusting immense power in this 
way to majorities, any more than it is 
prepared in the other direction for 
artificial and debilitating schemes for 
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giving power to minorities. While 
most people think the ward too 
small a circumscription, most people 
equally think the whole of a great 
borough too large. The medium course 
of retaining as many two-member 
divisions as possible in the great 
towns might have been expected to 
meet objections from both of the two 
opposed points of view. Lord Salis- 
bury, however, is believed to have 
made the subdivision of the large 
boroughs the price of his assent to 
the bargain. Whether the price was 
too high, time only can show. 

The expectation gains ground daily 
that the measure will pass with little 
or no alteration. In its main features, 
and especially in that to which loudest 
objection has been taken, alteration is 
in the highest degree improbable. The 
votaries of the mischievous and fan- 
tastic dream of proportional represen- 
tation think that the Opposition may 
break away from the single-member 
system. Nothing can be less likely. 
They will follow their leader, and 
whatever else may be said of Lord 
Salisbury, at least it cannot be said 
that in the history of the Franchise 
Act he has shown either pliancy or 
levity. Even if some of the Opposi- 
tion were to favour an amendment for 
the Single Transferable Vote, or any 
kindred device, they would not be 
followed by more than a very minute 
handful of Ministerialists. We shall 
not be wrong in taking it, then, that 
the die is cast, the Rubicon is crossed, 
and the country is committed to new 
destinies. It is idle to spend much 
time in forecasting the future. We 
should have thought of that before. 

One element, at least, is certain, that 
while the new system of things may 
be expected to do much good to the 
body politic, it is pretty sure, like all 
other systems, to bring some draw- 
backs of its own. Our great need is a 
tolerably plain one. We need states- 


men who have made up their minds, , 


who have settled views as to the prin- 
ciples on which the affairs of the 
country should be conducted, and who 


Y 
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will either enforce their own doctrines, 
or else leave their adversaries to carry 
out their opposite. The English de- 
, mocracy will follow leaders, and has 
no dislike to authority. All will 
depend on the leaders having their 
own convictions and the courage of 
them ; repudiating the base maxim, 
“ Je swis ton chef, il faut bien que je te 
suive ;” and using power and popular 
confidence as a means of carrying out 
with firmness and consistency a policy, 
whether Tory or Liberal, deliberately 
arrived at, comprehensively framed, 
and capable of complete justification, 
not merely by the expediency of 
the moment, but on broad and 
‘ permanent merits. 


Some of the difficulties of Parlia- 
mentary government and a directly 
popular system have been illustrated 
in the important announcements that 
were made in the course of the current 
month on the subject of the naval 
defences of the Empire. 


Ministers 
propose to make a considerable addi- 
tion to the ironclad fleet, to multiply 
torpedo-boats, to strengthen the naval 
ordnance, and to do something towards 
fortifying the coaling-stations. The 
extra outlay will amount to rather 
more than five millions and a half, to 
be spread over the next five years. 
How far this is an adequate way of 
meeting an alleged deficiency in the 
machinery of national defence, we are 
not now about to inquire. Experts of 
equal competence and equal good faith 
return completely different answers, 
alike as to the amount that the exi- 
gencies of the situation demand, and 
as to the most effective and profitable 
form in which it can be employed. 
These great issues must in the main 
be fought out by specialists in the 
difficult arts of maritime architecture 
and ordnance. Those arts themselves 
are in a constant state of change and 
development, and the most formidable 
invention of to-day is superseded by 
some still more destructive discovery 
to-morrow. This is no good reason 
why we should rest on our oars, and 
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wait until the process has come to an 
end ; it is not always safe to wait, and 
prudence requires that a great maritime 
nation like ourselves should be at any 
given moment in full possession of all 
the engines that the military art of 
that moment may recommend. The 
chapter of accidents may prove the 
master of us after all, but in the 
sphere of naval defence deliberately 
to leave us open to accident is as grave 
a delinquency as a statesman can 
commit. Up to this general point, 
men of all schools are fully agreed. 
The actual and particular degree of 
the present emergency is another 
question, to be argued and settled by 
particular considerations. 

This brings us to the political signi- 
ficance of the transaction of which we 
are speaking. It is matter of common 
notoriety that the addition to the naval 
expenditure would not have been un- 
dertaken, if the newspapers had not 
urged it upon the attention of the 
country. But who first moved the 
newspapers? Undoubtedly the pro- 
fessional heads of the Department. 
The situation, then, has been this. 
The specialists and experts connected 
with the Admiralty convinced them- 
selves that the fleet and the guns 
should be strengthened. They either 
failed to bring round the First Lord 
to their own view, or else the First 
Lord, while sharing partially or fully 
their view, shrank from making it a 
vital question with the Treasury, or 
with his colleagues, or with the House 
of Commons. In the one case, it was 
necessary to find some means of put- 
ting the screw on the First Lord ; in 
the other, the screw must be put upon 
too thrifty Ministers or too parsimo- 
nious a Parliament. The only avail- 
able agency was obvious : the cry must 
be raised in the Press. This is what 
has happened, and what we have seen 
for the last three months has been the 
spectacle of the Department working 
the oracle through the newspapers. 

Of the result we are neither com- 
plaining nor boasting ; nor have we the 
least inclination either to deny or te 
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aflirm that the newspapers have ren- 
dered good service to the country. It 
is the truly singular standard of official 
responsibility disclosed by this history 
that has a disturbing lesson. If the 
professional members of the Board 
were persuaded that the safety of the 
country was at stake, why did they 
not stake their own official existence 
on it? If Lord Northbrook, again, 
believed that the new expenditure was 
indispensable, why did he wait for the 
blast from the olian caves of the 
Press? Either he is going to squander 
five millions of money, or else he ought 
to have insisted on getting them on 
his own authority, conviction, and 
recommendation. 

Once more, we are offering no criti- 
cism on the naval proposals, but are 
only marking the way in which they 
have been made. It is calculated to 
leave uneasiness in the public mind. 
The episode does not wind up with a 
complete satisfaction of our interest 
and our curiosity on the subject. One 
does not see why the proposals should 
not have been expounded in the House 
of Commons by a first-class Minister 
in a full-dress speech. Naval policy 
isas important as financial policy, and 
deserves as elaborate and comprehen- 
sive an exposition. Anything short of 
that perturbs without instructing, and 
lays a train of disquiet and apprehen- 
sion to be fired by accident or panic. 
Nobody doubts that discretion and re- 
serve would have to be practised by a 
Minister who should undertake, in all 
the fulness of official responsibility, to 
enlighten the country freely upon the 
probable or possible attacks for which 
we ought to be prepared. He would 
speak with the knowledge that ene- 
mies would overhear what was only 
designed for friends. But within the 
limits thus prescribed there is plenty 
of room for a broad survey of the 
position and the policy, and it is 
much to be regretted that the present 
opportunity was not taken for a 
survey of this kind. Lord Palmer- 
ston never shrank from full state- 
ments of his creed on the article of 
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national defence. Still less did his two 
chief antagonists of the Manchester 
School. Why should not Mr. Glad- 
stone have let us know what he 
thinks in so important a sphere of 
public action? Not only is he with- 
out a rival in the power of grasping a 
great policy, and setting it out in a 
light that strikes the common imagi- 
nation and understanding. That is not 
all. He is the Minister to whom the 
country looks, and has a right to look, 
for authoritative and responsible guid- 
ance. It is idle to pretend that a great 
increase of our power at sea is an affair 
for the Department. Such an increase 
depends upon general considerations 
of policy, upon a calculated forecast 
of international probabilities, upon a 
prudent adjustment of insurance to 
risks ; and all these things are for the 
statesman, and not for the Sea-Lord. 
The silence of the statesman, the 
weight of whose experience and econo- 
mic prepossessions would have been so 
profoundly reassuring, leaves a dubious 
and disagreeable impression. 

The Department may be right. Very 
likely they are. Very likely the fleet 
had been cut too fine. The outlay of 
53 millions may be absolutely ne- 
cessary, and perhaps an outlay of 
10 millions would not have been 
wasteful. We all know, too, that a 
Minister would almost as soon face a 
battery of artillery as come down to 
the House of Commons with what 
may be called general proposals for 
increased taxation, as distinct from an 
increase for a specific purpose on a 
given emergency. But it shakes the 
public confidence in our rulers when 
we find them driven by a scare into 
plans that they ought either to have 
pressed forward of their own accord, 
or else to have resisted to the utter- 
most, scare or no scare. 


It is singular that so little has been 
heard of the change in maritime law 
which used to be thought so proper 
a supplement to all plans for a spirited 


policy at the Admiralty. The Cobden 
Club have republished Cobden’s pamph- 
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let on the Three Panics, but in fact 
they would have done a more useful 
thing if they had revived the dis- 
cussion once led by him on the subject 
of maritime law. Not only, he con- 
tended, ought all private property, 
that of enemies no less than that of 
neutrals, to be exempt from capture 
at sea, but neutral ships ought to be 
exempt from right of visitation and 
search, and—what was most important 
of all—the commercial ports of an 
enemy ought to be exempt from 
blockade. Cobden’s defence of this 
transformation of what he called the 
old barbarous code of international 
maritime law, rested on the special 
requirements of our own country. A 
population circumstanced as ours is, in 
respect both of its food and of the raw 
materials of its industry, is interested 
beyond all others in removing every 
regulation which interferes with the 
free circulation of the necessaries of 
life, whether in time of peace or war. 
Why should we persist, he asked, in 
upholding a belligerent right which 
we have always shrunk from enforcing, 
and shall never rigorously apply, by 
which we place in the hands of other 
belligerents the power at any moment 
of depriving a large part of our popu- 
lation of the supply of the raw 
materials of their industry and of the 
necessaries of life? The present state 
of the international world is not very 
favourable to the realisation of such 
visions as these, but the revived 
rivalry in armaments naturally recalls 
them to mind, and when the rivalry 
has gone far enough it may turn 
people’s thoughts in this direction. 
One argument that used to be among 
the most familiar and the most in- 
fluential against anything approaching 
to the policy of bloated armaments has 
on this occasion hardly been heard at 
all. Only one or two speakers in the 
debate on the fleet resorted to a plea 
that twenty years ago would have 
been on the lips of a whole party. 
“This increase in our armaments,” said 
one voice from below the Radical gang- 
way, “ meant no good to the people of 
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this or of any other country ; it meant 
outdoor relief to the aristocracy, as 
Mr. Bright had said. Who denied 
that? He had thought that that ex- 
pression embodied a political canon 
which was generally accepted.” The 
voice was almost solitary. The poli- 
tical canon is no longer accepted. 
It is assumed that the same forces 
which have popularised the House of 
Commons have popularised the ser- 
vices. Class privilege, which has been 
diminished, though not effaced, in the 
Legislature, is supposed to have died 
out in the Army and the Navy, and 
that is why the old talk of outdoor 
relief has not found voice again. 
Whether there is not still more caste- 
influence than ingenuous souls suppose 
may be doubted, so long as royal dukes 
have a vested interest in great posts. 
But this particular source of jealousy 
of expenditure is not for the moment 
active, and the change is worth 
noting. 


Our foreign relations stand in at 
least as much need as any other part 
of our policy of something more like 
responsible, vigilant, and independent 
activity on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The despatch of General Gor- 
don against their own better judg 
ment, the Government are expiating 
at a tremendous cost, for though the 
expenditure of a dozen or fifteen or 
twenty millions on bringing General 
Gordon back will be a vexatious bur- 
den to the taxpayer, we may be sure 
that the consciousness of the original 
blunder is a heavier burden still on 
the minds of the Ministers responsible 
for it. The critics who were in favour 
of despatching the relief expedition by 
the Souakim-Berber route now recite 
with gusto the difficulties that are con- 
fronting Lord Wolseley, and the un- 
wisdom of selecting a line 1,600 miles 
long when one of only 260 miles was 
available. The end of their computa- 
tions is that Lord Wolseley may not 
reach Khartoum a single day before 
the Ist of April. Their reasoning 
obviously does not amount to demon 
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stration, but on the other hand there 
is no demonstration that it is not 
possible and even probable. The only 
resort available is to trust to Lord 
Wolseley’s star, and we may gladly 
think of the resource and energy of 
which that star has hitherto unvary- 
ingly been the emblem. But then 
faith in General Gordon’s star was 
what prompted the original folly. It 
will be a comfort when we return 
from these unlucky feats of credulous 
astrology to the old-fashioned calcula- 
tions of cause and effect, of risky 
possibilities and rational probabilities. 

The more difficult and dangerous 
question of the internal reorganisa- 
tion of Egypt makes no substantial 
advance, nor can one even discern the 
frst symptoms of an advance. Things 
almost point the other way. The tri- 
bunal has decided what every one was 
well aware of before, that the suspen- 
sion of the arrangements for the sink- 
ing fund was illegal ; but there is an 
appeal, and by the time that the appeal 
is heard, men hope against hope that 
some solid reconstitution of the finan- 
cial system will be at least well under 
way. The British Government has 
made certain financial proposals, and 
they are now under the consideration 
of the Powers, without any very good 
chance of being accepted. The bond- 
holders who were too strong for us at 
the Conference will most likely be too 
strong for us both at Paris and at Ber- 
lin. Rather a startling move was made 
when the representatives of Germany 
and Russia waited on the Khedive 
(December 11), and informed him that 
their Governments desired to be repre- 
sented in the Caisse of the Public 
Debt. What may be the precise 
meaning of the step is as yet obscure, 
but it must signify a general determi- 
nation of the Eastern Powers, notably 
of Prince Bismarck, to push the British 
Government into more definite action 
in one direction or another. Prince 
Bismarck may desire to force England 
to the assumption of a protectorate, 
but then this cannot well be, and is 
known not to be, at all to the mind of 
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Russia, except upon conditions which 
England could not possibly accept. 
We are told that all our present 
annoyances come from the omission to 
make a firm ally of Germany. “Ever 
since we went to Egypt alone in 
1882 "—says the Daily Telegraph, for 
instance—“ and therefore shattered 
the alliance in that country with 
France, the right policy for England 
was to obtain the support of Germany 
for all our plans. In fact, the Ger- 
man alliance, replacing the French, 
ought to have been the dominant 
‘note’ of English foreign policy for 
the last two years. But we have 
been dragging after us all along the 
broken links of an old chain, and en- 
deavouring in vain to conciliate a 
rival who has no interest in seeing 
Egypt and England unite in any way, 
moral, financial, or political.” This 
is very plausible, but there is another 
side to it. It is just as open to con- 
tend that it was the shattering of the 
alliance with France, and not the fail- 
ure to strike an alliance with Germany, 
that has led to all the subsequent 
difficulties. Why is not one as tenable 
as the other? Of course those who 
think, like the writers in the 7elegraph, 
that the annexation of Egypt would 
be a fine thing for England, have a 
right to hold, if they please, that it is 
cheaply bought at the cost of the pro- 
longed alienation of France. But 
others are equally free to argue that 
the prolonged alienation of France is 
just one of the reasons against the 
annexation of Egypt. It is from the 
moment of our parting company from 
France in 1882 that present confusions 
in so many parts of the world have 
their date, What compensating bene- 
fit could we have had from Prince 
Bismarck? It is all very well to tell 
us that there is no reason to believe 
that he would have set any exorbi- 
tant price on his support. Prince 
Bismarck has friends whom it might 
suit him very well to oblige, and yet 
who are by no means the friends of 
Great Britain—say in Central Asia. We 
know all about France, and the worst 
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about her. But to go within a league 
of the obscure and shifting politics of 
the three Emperors, is dangerous work 
for plain people like us. 

The difficulty of the Egyptian prob- 
lem arises, as anybody can perceive, 
from the natural desire of France to 
limit the ostensible authority of Eng- 
land in Egypt, of Germany to make 
England pay the highest possible price 
for the privilege of supremacy, and of 
England to secure herself against as 
many of the disadvantages of her posi- 
tion as she can. The proposals now 
before the Powers involve a very con- 
siderable sacrifice on the part of Great 
Britain. When the time comes, the 
country and Parliament will have to 
decide whether what we gain is at all 
worth the undoubted loss that we shall 
have to face. On the proposals as 
they stand, British tax-payers incur 
loss, or the risk of loss, at three distinct 
points. They give up a material por- 
tion of the income from the Canal 
shares. They bear half the charges 
of the army of occupation. They 
guarantee the loan of five millions. 
What do Frenchmen or Germans lose ? 
Those who hold Unified Bonds lose a 
fraction of interest, and in return for 
that they get the rest. The French 
sentiment is wounded by the displace- 
ment of French prestige in a region 
where it has hitherto been bound up 
with many patriotic associations. On 
the other hand, we shall be much sur- 
prised if Englishmen do not about 
this time begin to examine what 
are the compensations for the ma- 
terial loss and the political distrac- 
tion which our Egyptian policy is 
inflicting upon us. They will be apt 
by and by to ask themselves whether 
the situation is not of this kind—that 
we are to pay the bondholders for 
allowing us to perform at much trouble 
to ourselves an act of international 
police, in which the rest of Europe is 
just as much interested as we are. 
They will begin to count the cost, and 
to compare the results with those which 
might be got from the same money 
differently expended. The present 


cost is perhaps the least of it. If we 
become more deeply and permanently 
committed in the administration of 
Egypt, that administration will be 
jealously watched both by foreign 
inhabitants and by parties at home: 
it will therefore have to be improved ; 
as it improves it will become more 
costly ; when it becomes as costly as that 
of India, the difficulty of balancing the 
account will be insuperable. There is 
a great deal of vague talk about the 
immeasurable resources of Egypt, 
which only need development, security, 
good government, and so forth and 
so forth. But the people who shower 
these rose-coloured assurances upon us 
are deeply interested. The observers 
who are at once disinterested and 
competent are by no means so sure 
about the material future of Egypt, 
and its capacity for bearing the 
heavier administrative charges that 
the Anglo-Indian system would im- 
pose. There is a reasonable prospect 
therefore of more cash out of pocket 
in Egypt itself. Nor can it be denied 
that there is a certainty of still further 
outlay on men and ships in order to 
guard our -position in Egypt against 
contingencies from without. We shall 
have to feed the wolf who has caught 
us, and at the same time to pay for 
more watch-dogs to guard him. 

Is it inconceivable that when these 
things are more clearly seen and 
more distinctly realised, we shall ask 
ourselves whether half the expenditure 
that will maintain us in Egypt would 
not have sufficed to make us twice as 
strong out of it? Suppose that we 
had laid out upon ships for instance, 
half the millions that have been 
spilled like water on the sands of 
Egypt, should we have been stronger 
or weaker on the road to India than 
we are now? Nor are these reflections 
mere idle retrospect. The English 
nation have a stiff and dogged temper, 
if their rulers have not. If foreign 
diplomatists and bondholders put the 
screw on a trifle more tightly than is 
pleasant, they may be told one day 
soon to clear up the Egyptian scrape 
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for themselves. It is their afiair every 
whit as much as ours. There is no 
way out of the imbroglio which does 
not start from a recognition of this. 
We can never settle Egypt without the 
assent and co-operation of Europe. 
We are not the masters there, but if 
we are not masters, neither are we 
likely to consent to be servants, whether 
of bondholders or of foreign chanceries. 


A very disagreeable impression has 
been made by the publication of 
official documents of various kinds in 
relation to West Africa. Jt would 
seem as if peers were no better 
administrators than they are legisla- 
tors. Lord Northbrook’s mission to 
Egypt did not prove a very brilliant 
expedition, any more than did Lord 
Dufferin’s. And now the correspond- 
ence relating to Angra Pequena (of 
which, however, as yet, we have only 
the German story) presents Lord Gran- 
ville and Lord Derby in a light which 
their warmest friends can hardly call 
advantageous. There are no two 
opinions about it. The business was 
not by any means of the first import- 
ance in itself, but it needed dealing 
with, like all other business ; and so 
slack, slovenly, and slipshod a fashion 
of doing work has seldom been exposed 
in any public affair before. The moral 
is a very simple one, and has been 
very clearly set forth by more critics 
than one. “It is simply this,” says 
one of them, “that if you do not know 
your own mind and realise the logical 
consequences of your own deeds, you 
will inevitably come to grief as soon 
as you are confronted with an an- 
tagonist strong enough and clear- 
sighted enough to nail you to your 
own admissions and act while you are 
dawdling or shilly-shallying. The 
particular case in hand may not be of 
any great importance. We doubt if 
Germany will be much the better for 
acquiring, and we are sure that Eng- 
land will be none the worse for losing, 
the sovereignty over Great Namaqua 
and Damaraland. But if we, or our 
rulers, do not take heed, that which 
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has occurred in this instance will 
occur in some other, when we cannot 
afford to display equal indifference.” 

The correspondence with respect to 
the West African Conference is not 
particularly pleasant reading either. 
There is not much reason to look for a 
very cordial union between Germany 
and France, but one suspects diplo- 
matic mismanagement when Prince 
Bismarck communicates to England, 
as he might toa minor Power, that 
Germany and France are agreed upon 
this and that. The general effect of 
what is being done at the Conference 
appears to be satisfactory to English 
interests, but it will have to be exam- 
ined as a whole, and cannot be de- 
spatched in a paragraph. 


Meanwhile Prince Bismarck has not 
been getting on in the happiest way 
imaginable with his Reichstag. He 
had asked for a vote of a thousand 
pounds a year for the establishment 
of a second directorship in the Foreign 
Office. He went so far as to declare 
that it was necessary to his personal 
comfort ; that if the House denied it 
to him, he must decline responsibility 
for the foreign policy of Germany, 
and that the refusal to grant the 
vote could have no other object than 
to make his life a burden to him. 
The vote was nevertheless refused by 
141 against 119. This followed a repulse 
a few days before on a point in the once 
famous Falk laws. As the law now 
stands, the Government can intern a 
priest who abuses his ecclesiastical 
functions by preaching sermons that 
are not agreeable to those in authority. 
Herr Windthorst, the powerful leader 
of the Centre, moved its repeal, and_ 
beat Prince Bismarck by 217 to 93. 
The plain moral, and by no means a 
new one, is that if you once have the 
parliamentary system ‘with any pre- 
tence of real independence of speech 
and vote, the time is sure to come 
when circumstance will prompt ma- 
jorities to assert themselves against 
the superior authority of the executive 
government. This inevitable tendency 
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may not make itself seriously felt in 
Prince Bismarck’s time. The recent 
elections were probably not intended 
to make him feel it, except by the 
Socialists. But nobody can doubt the 
course of things when Prince Bis- 
marck’s day is over; and not all the 
State Socialism in the world will save 
Germany from it. 

M. Ferry has not escaped these 
small shocks which it is the virtue of 
parliamentary government to substi- 
tute for the greater ones of absolutism. 
The Chamber altered his proposals for 
the reorganization of the Senate ; the 
Senate in its turn amended the altera- 
tion; and then the Chamber retraced 
its steps, and accepted the amendment. 
The Tonquin credits were voted by a 
great majority, and M. Ferry made a 
menacing speech, declaring that if the 
Chinese persisted in their refusal to 
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respond to his moderate policy *‘ ener- 
getic measures would be taken, and 
people would see in a few days how 
the Government comprehended its 
duties, and how it meant to respond to 
the country’s legitimate impatience.” 
But there is no reason to suppose that 
this means very‘much more than pre- 
vious utterances of the same sort. 
The material condition of France gives 
at least as good cause for anxiety as 
her foreign engagements. There is 
uneasiness among the Paris workmen, 
the peasants and farmers are crying 
for increased duties on cereals and are 
to get them, while the manufacturing 
towns are equally ardent against them. 
If there is any danger to the Republic, 
it would come from this economic and 
industrial side. Perhaps the case is 
not in this respect very different from 
that of our own government. 
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